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Museum  Founder  & Chair  John  E.  Herzog  (right)  with  New  York  Times 
Chairman  Emeritus  Arthur  Sulzberger  at  the  Museum's  Smithsonian  affiliation 
announcement  event. 

Founder’s  Message 


As  we  turn  the  long-awaited  corner 
into  spring,  we  are  pleased  to  share 
with  you  the  exciting  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  Museum. 

Our  present  exhibit,  “The 
Artistry  of  African  Currency,”  is  our 
first  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  came  to  us  from  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art  in  Washing- 
ton. Its  January  16th  opening 
coincided  with  the  signing  of  our  affil- 
iation agreement  with  the  Smithsonian 
at  the  Nasdaq  MarketSite  in  Times 
Square.  The  exhibit  is  beautiful,  and  it 
has  enabled  us  to  explore  lessons  in 
financial  history  from  a different  part 
of  the  world,  helping  us  to  become 
more  global  in  our  understanding  and 
our  reach.  The  experience  has  also 
helped  us  reach  new  audiences  with  an 
important  message  of  financial 
empowerment.  Since  January,  more 
than  40  inner  city  school  classes  have 
come  to  see  the  jewelry,  tools  and 


weapons  beautifully  dis- 
played in  this  exhibit. 

Our  Smithsonian  event 
is  leading  to  new  collabora- 
tions with  Nasdaq.  We  are  also 
cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  development 
and  roll  out  for  the  first-ever  nation- 
wide financial  literacy  education  cur- 
riculum, which  will  appear  in  school 
districts  coast  to  coast  later  this  year. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  our 
Smithsonian  relationship  has  created  a 
new  membership  category.  As  a con- 
tributing member  joining  at  $150  a 
year  or  more,  you  can  now  receive 
Smithsonian  Affiliate  Membership  — 
bringing  the  combined  benefits  of 
Museum  membership  plus  all  the  ben- 
efits of  membership  in  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  We’re  thrilled  to  have 
welcomed  90  new  Affiliate  Members 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Your 
support  at  the  donor  levels  of 


mem- 
bership 
is  helping  us 
rise  to  meet  the 
growing  excitement  for  the  work  we 
are  doing.  If  you  haven’t  yet  climbed 
on  board,  now  is  the  time.  Through 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  first  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  received  in 
donor  or  corporate  memberships  will 
receive  a matching  contribution  from 
FJC  Foundation.  We’re  grateful  for 
their  generous  support — and  yours  — 
as  we  strive  to  meet  a heightened 
demand  and  your  high  expectations. 
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Museum  Becomes  an  Affiliate 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


By  Kristin  Richard 

Smithsonian  Institution  Secre- 
tary Lawrence  M.  Small  designated  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  an  Affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  January  16,  2001  from 
the  Nasdaq  MarketSite  in  Times 
Square.  Moments  after  announcing 
this  new  affiliation.  Secretary  Small, 
United  States  Treasurer  Mary  Ellen 
Withrow,  and  Museum  Chair  John  E. 
Herzog  made  history  by  inaugurating 
a new  financial  markets  tradition. 
They  were  the  first  to  ceremonially 
transition  the  Nasdaq  from  the  close  of 
the  regular  trading  day  to  the  opening 
of  extended  trading  hours. 

The  Smithsonian  Affiliations  Pro- 
gram was  designed  to  draw  museums 
closer  to  the  Smithsonian  — and  draw 


by  sharing  the  Institution’s  collections 
and  resources.  Small,  a Wall  Street 
veteran  who  served  nine  years  as  Pres- 
ident and  COO  of  Fannie  Mae  and  27 


years  at  Citicorp/Citibank,  has  made 
the  program  a top  priority  since  his 
installation  as  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian in  January  2000. 

“I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
Smithsonian’s  new  affiliations  agreement 
with  the  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History,  the  nation’s  only  museum 
dedicated  to  teaching  the  lessons  of  finan- 
cial history,”  said  Secretary  Small. 
“Working  together,  we  will  tell  the  stories 
of  our  nation’s  financial  past  and  help 
today’s  citizens  take  control  of  their 
financial  future.  Working  together,  we 
will  enhance  every  American’s  under- 
standing of  our  economic  system  — why 
it  is  the  most  successful  in  the  world  and 
how  it  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy.” 


The  Museum  inaugurated  its  Smith- 
sonian affiliation  with  the  installation  of 
“The  Artistry  of  African  Currency,”  an 
exhibition  curated  by  the  Smithsonian’s 
National  Museum  of  African  Art. 


Interior  view  of  the  Nasdaq  MarketSite. 


The  signing  of  the  Smithsonian  affiliations 
agreement.  (Left  to  right)  Brian  C.  Thompson, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Museum;  John  E. 
Herzog,  Museum  Board  Chair;  and  Lawrence  M. 
Small,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


“This  exhibit  is  a wonderful  exam- 
ple of  how  the  Smithsonian  partnership 
will  help  us  expand  our  storytelling, 
broaden  our  reach,  and  more  effectively 
communicate  a positive  message  of 
financial  empowerment,”  said  Brian 
Thompson,  executive  director  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

For  additional  information  on  the 
Smithsonian  Affiliations  Program  and 
photographs  of  the  Museum’s  affilia- 
tion announcement  event,  please  visit 
the  Museum’s  website  at  www. 
financialhistory.org  or  the  Smithson- 
ian Affiliations  website  at  http:// 
affiliations.si.edu.  OH 


(Left  to  right)  The  Honorable  Jerrold  Nadler,  Member  of  Congress; 
the  Honorable  Kathryn  E.  Freed,  New  York  City  Council  Member;  the  Honorable  Sue  W.  Kelly, 
Member  of  Congress;  the  Honorable  Mary  Ellen  Withrow,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  Carolyn  B.  Maloney,  Member  of  Congress;  John  E.  Herzog,  Museum  Chair 
and  Founder;  Gordon  S.  Macklin,  Museum  Trustee  and  past  president,  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers;  and  Smithsonian  Institution  Secretary  Lawrence  M.  Small. 

the  Smithsonian  closer  to  America  — 
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African  Currency  Exhibit  Helps  Museum 
Build  New  Community  Relationships 


“The  Artistry  of  African 
Currency,”  an  exhibition  from  the 
Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of 
African  Art,  enabled  the  Museum  to 
establish  new  community  relation- 
ships and  extend  its  outreach  to  stu- 
dents throughout  New  York  City. 
More  than  30  groups  of  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  students  from  South  Bronx 
financial  literacy  programs  partici- 
pated in  school  tours  of  the  exhibit  in 
February,  as  they  celebrated  Black 
History  Month. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  to  teach 
students  about  the  common  concepts 
of  currency,  trade  and  commerce  from 
the  perspective  of  another  culture,” 
said  Meg  Ventrudo,  assistant  director 
for  exhibits  and  education. 

The  exhibit,  sponsored  by  the 


Dr.  Roslyn  Walker  (left),  director  of  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of 
African  Art,  and  Meg  Ventrudo,  assistant 
director  of  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History,  under  a thatched  roof  in 
“The  Artistry  of  African  Currency.” 


South  Africa-based  firm  Investec  Ernst 
&c  Company  with  support  from  Gran- 
ite Broadcasting  Corporation,  also 
offered  programming  for  adults  in 
New  York  area  communities.  A calen- 
dar of  associated  events  extended  the 
exhibit’s  impact  well  beyond  the 
gallery,  in  locations  from  Harlem  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Exhibit-themed 
events  included  tours  of  other  African 
art  and  currency  exhibitions  and  a 
narrated  slide  presentation  by 
Francine  Farr,  curator  of  the  John  B. 
Henry  Collection  of  African  currency, 
at  the  Schomburg  Center  for  Research 
in  Black  Culture. 

Selections  from  “The  Artistry  of 
African  Currency”  exhibition  are 
available  online  at  www.financial 
history.org.  B3 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members  for  their  generous  recent  gifts: 


Smithsonian  Affiliate 
Members  — $150  and  above 

Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Adams 
Mr.  Kenneth  Andrichik 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Auch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Julie  Baker 
Mr.  Douglass  Campbell 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Campbell 
Mr.  Daniel  E.  Carper 
Ms.  Carol  C.  Chapin 
Mr.  Oliver  D.  Cromwell 
Mr.  Richard  Dreskin 
Mr.  Steven  D.  Dreyer 
Mr.  E.  John  Finn 
Mr.  Robert  Friedman 
Mr.  Cono  Fusco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Haley  Garrison 

Mr.  Allen  Ginsberg 

Ms.  Dorothy  Tapper  Goldman 

Ms.  Diana  Henriques 

Mr.  James  A.  Herman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Herzog 

Ms.  Diana  Herzog 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Herzog 

Mr.  John  E.  Herzog 

Ms.  Mary  Herzog 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Kay 

Mr.  Erie  G.  Knauss 


Ms.  Ann  B.  Lesk 

Ms.  Bobye  List 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Lubrano 

Mr.  John  H.  McCann 

Mr.  Stepihen  T.  McClellan 

Ms.  Judith  Hamilton  McClellan 

Mr.  Kenneth  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Ney 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Pennell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rhein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rona 

Dr.  Robert  I.  Schwartz 

Mr.  William  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Ventrudo 

Ms.  Jennifer  J.  Wagner 

Mr.  David  Watson 

Mr.  Alexander  Wohlgemouth 

Mrs.  Roberta  Woldow 

Mr.  Gerald  Wolf 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Society  — $ 500 
Mr.  Theodore  R.  Aronson 
Mr.  Patrick  Donohue 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Mathias 
Mr.  Clifford  Mishler 
Mr.  William  M.  Pinzler 
Mr.  Leslie  C.  Quick,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  Sarowitz 


Mr.  Timothy  R.  Schantz 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Schwartz 
Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Shankman 
Dr.  Richard  Sylla 
Mr.  Brian  F.  Trumbore 

Sponsor  — $1,000 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Dater 
Mr.  Douglas  Durst 
Mr.  Richard  Gregg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lease 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Leeds 
Saperston  Asset  Managment 
The  Security  Traders  Association 
Zurich  Scudder  Investments  Inc. 

Patron  — $5,000 
Insti  net 

Benefactor  — $10,000  and  above 
FJC 

George  M.  Jones 

The  George  Liebert  Foundation 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old 
and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 

To  learn  how  you  or  your  organization 
can  participate  in  the  Museum’s  program, 
educational,  and  service  mission,  please 
call  Brian  Thompson  at  zi  1-908-45 19. 
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Upcoming  Exhibition  to  Explore 
J.P.  Morgan’s  Business  Life 


On  April  24,  2001,  the  Museum 
will  open  “MORGAN,”  an  exhibition 
on  the  business  life  of  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  the  legacy  it  has  left  for 
modern  America.  Jean  Strouse,  author 
of  Morgan:  American  Financier,  will 
serve  as  guest  curator. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, J.  P.  Morgan  emerged  as  the  pre- 
eminent figure  in  American  finance. 
Morgan  used  his  solid  reputation  and 
his  powers  of  negotiation  to  reorga- 
nize America's  troubled  railroads  — 
a process  which  came  to  be  known 
as  "Morganization." 

The  exhibition  will  include  busi- 
ness documents  and  artifacts,  personal 
effects,  and  historic  photographs  and 
newspapers,  including  one  heralding 


Morgan’s  efforts  to  stave  off  the  Panic 
of  1907  and  another  headlining  his 
Congressional  testimony  before  the 
Pujo  committee,  which  was  investigat- 
ing whether  there  existed  a money  trust 
within  corporate  and  banking  sectors. 

“MORGAN”  will  be  on  display 
through  October  2001.  ED 


Exhibition 

Schedule 

Through  March  2001 

The  Artistry  of 
African  Currency 
An  exhibition  to  inaugurate  the 
Museum’s  affiliation  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  curated  by 
the  National  Museum  of  African  Art 

Opening  April  24,  2001 

MORGAN 

The  business  life  of  financier  and 
philanthropist  J.P.  Morgan,  guest 
curated  by  biographer  Jean  Strouse 

Coming  Fall  2001 

High  Notes 

High  denomination  currency 
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Scripophily 

A quarterly 
y magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 
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Thomas 
Hancock: 
Wealth-Builder 
for  the 
Revolution 
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John  Hancock  wrote  out  and  signed  this  receipt  on  May  16,  1760  when 
he  was  23  years  old.  It  was  six  years  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College, 
while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock. 


By  Dan  Cooper  and  Brian  Grinder 

In  his  recent  biography  of  John 
Hancock,  Harlow  G.  Unger  points  out 
that  John  Hancock’s  life  “is  one  of  the 
least-known  stories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.” Buried  even  deeper  in  the 
catacombs  of  history  is  the  important 
role  John’s  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock, 
played  in  preparing  him  for  the 
coming  conflict.  For  it  was  Thomas 
Hancock  who  built  the  House  of 
Hancock  into  one  of  Boston’s  most 
successful  businesses,  and  it  was  the 
wealth  of  Thomas  that  enabled  John  to 
support  Boston  radicals  such  as 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Otis,  buy 
guns  and  ammunition  during  the  war, 
and  rebuild  Boston  after  British 
occupation.  Were  it  not  for  the  busi- 
ness success  of  Thomas  Hancock,  John 
Hancock’s  role  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution would  have  been  negligible. 

Thomas  Hancock  was  the  second 
son  of  a stern  puritan  minister. 
His  older  brother  John,  who  followed 
his  father  into  the  ministry,  was  sent 
to  Harvard  University,  but  Thomas 
was  apprenticed  to  a Boston  book- 
seller at  the  age  of  14.  Apparently, 
the  family  was  unable  to  afford  two 
Harvard  educations.  During  this 
seven-year  apprenticeship,  Thomas 
learned  the  art  of  bookbinding,  and 
when  his  apprenticeship  ended  in 
1724,  he  went  into  business  for 
himself.  The  talented  young  business- 
man’s bookshop  on  Ann  Street  grew 
rapidly,  but  the  growth  did  not  come 


without  problems;  chief  among  them 
was  access  to  credit  in  an  economy 
where  capital  was  scarce. 

The  mercantile  system  imposed  on 
British  colonies  placed  severe  restric- 
tions on  colonial  trade  while  the  lack  of 
both  a stable  currency  and  a banking 
system  forced  merchants  to  develop  a 
money-barter  system.  W.  T.  Baxter,  a 
South  African  accounting  professor 
whose  study  of  the  House  of  Hancock’s 
account  books  provides  a great  deal  of 
insight  into  the  business  methods 
employed  in  colonial  Boston,  writes: 
“Nearly  all  the  Hancock  correspon- 
dence is  marked  by  the  assumption  that 
since  money  is  scarce,  liabilities  may  be 
settled  with  goods.”  Goods  could  be 
anything  from  corn  to  pencils.  In  fact. 


some  commodities  were  treated  as  if 
they  were  money.  Fish  and  meat,  as 
well  as  durable  commodities  such  as 
molasses  or  pickled  pork,  were  often- 
times preferred  to  colonial  currency. 

One  can  well  imagine  the 
complexities  that  such  trade  intro- 
duced, especially  if  a transaction 
involved  three  or  four  parties.  Yet  it  is 
surprising  that  most  merchants  never 
bothered  to  keep  written  records  of 
these  transactions. 

Thomas  Hancock,  however, 
developed  an  intricate  bookkeeping 
system  that  allowed  him  to  accurately 
track  every  transaction  made  by  the 
House  of  Hancock.  His  careful  record 
keeping  was  key  to  his  success  as  a 
Boston  merchant. 
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Though  Thomas  and  his  wife 
Lydia  were  childless,  they  desperately 
wanted  an  acceptable  heir  to  the 
fortune  they  had  built.  After  Thomas’s 
brother  John  died,  the  couple  adopted 
his  eldest  son  John  and  immediately 
began  to  train  him  to  take  over  the 
business. 

Young  John  received  an  excellent 
education  that  culminated  in  a degree 
from  Harvard  University.  Upon  gradu- 
ation, John  began  working  in  the  fam- 
ily business  and  learning  his  uncle’s 
bookkeeping  system.  According  to 
Unger,  “Thomas  Hancock,  and  now 
John,  were  the  only  ones  with  access  to 
all  the  books...  Thomas  had  set  up  the 
books  so  that  no  one  clerk  could  put 
the  entire  puzzle  together  and  become 
a competitor.” 

In  addition  to  his  excellent  record 
keeping,  Thomas  was  an  astute  busi- 
nessman. In  a move  that  would  later  be 
repeated  in  our  day  but  with  less 
success  by  Amazon.com,  Thomas 
expanded  his  book  operation  into  gen- 
eral merchandising. 

By  1736,  Thomas  was  operating 
the  most  prosperous  and  innovative 
general  store  in  Boston.  As  his  store 
grew,  Hancock  was  able  to  expand  into 
wholesale  merchandising  and  interna- 
tional trade.  His  rapid  success  was 
noted  by  Governor  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son who  wrote  of  Hancock:  “He  had 
raised  a great  estate  with  such  rapidity, 
that  it  was  commonly  believed  that  he 
had  purchased  a valuable  diamond  for 
a small  sum,  and  sold  it  at  its  full  price.” 

Hancock’s  business  instincts 
eventually  lead  him  into  the  whale  oil 
business  where  he  was  able  to  beat 
competitors  to  the  London  markets  by 
sending  his  ships  out  to  the  whaling 
grounds  rather  than  waiting  for  whal- 
ing ships  to  bring  their  goods  to 
Boston.  He  also  employed  a concept 
known  today  as  real  options  by  pur- 
chasing his  own  ships  and  allowing  his 
London  agent  or  the  ship’s  captain  the 


option  of  selling  them  once  goods 
from  the  colonies  had  been  delivered  if 
the  sale  value  of  the  ship  was  greater 
than  the  potential  value  of  the  return 
cargo.  Owning  or  partially  owning 
ships  also  allowed  him  to  control  the 
vessel’s  arrival  to  market,  gain  access 
to  out-of-the-way  ports,  and  engage  in 
an  occasional  smuggling  operation. 

War  was  another  profit  maker  for 
Hancock,  as  he  was  able  to  act  as  a 
supplier  for  British  troops  engaged  in 
North  America.  The  War  of  Jenkins’ 
Ear,  King  George’s  War,  and  the 
French  and  Indian  War  all  provided 
him  with  both  opportunity  and  profit. 
However,  as  revolutionary  fervor 
began  to  grow  in  the  colonies,  the 
opportunities  for  war  profits 
decreased  dramatically. 

When  he  died  in  1764,  Thomas 
Hancock  left  an  estate  worth  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  Although  John  had 
ambitious  plans  for  the  business,  the 
birth  of  a nation  was  about  to  intrude, 
and  war,  for  the  first  time,  would  do 
significant  damage  to  the  House  of 
Hancock. 

Politics,  not  business,  would  com- 
mand most  of  John’s  attention  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  House  of  Hancock 
was  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of 
business  by  1774.  John  briefly  toyed 
with  reopening  the  business  after  the 
war,  but  lost  enthusiasm  when  he  real- 
ized he  could  live  quite  comfortably  off 
the  interest  of  his  sizable  bond  portfo- 
lio. Though  John  Hancock  left  an  estate 
worth  significantly  less  than  he  inher- 
ited (about  $40,000),  his  contribution 
to  the  new  nation  was  invaluable. 

Application  to 
Modern  Finance 

Thomas  Hancock’s  story  is  a great 
example  of  the  opportunities  that 
abound  in  a changing  environment. 


He  took  calculated  risks  and  usually 
reaped  tremendous  rewards.  Hancock 
was  also  willing  to  change  his  business 
methods  when  circumstances 
warranted.  Baxter  credits  his  ability  to 
change  business  methods  to  “his 
adaptability  and  the  flexible  nature  of 
his  assets.”  His  willingness  to  dispose 
of  assets,  such  as  ships,  or  to  abandon 
certain  business  ventures  altogether 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  never  fall 
victim  to  pursuing  a mere  formulaic 
approach  to  business. 

Hancock’s  pioneering  role  as  a 
careful  record  keeper  was  due  primar- 
ily to  the  complexities  of  a barter 
economy,  but  it  was  destined  to 
become  common  business  practice  in 
the  United  States.  His  attention  to 
detail  allowed  him  to  keep  track  of 
complex  transactions  and  enabled  him 
to  know  the  approximate  value  of  his 
business  at  any  given  point  in  time. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  a banking 
system  forced  merchants,  such  as 
Hancock,  to  take  on  the  role  of 
investment  banker.  A well-developed 
investment  banking  structure  was  still 
decades  away,  but  its  origins  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  tools  developed 
by  Hancock  and  his  peers  to  finance 
their  business  ventures.  133 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  the  president  of 
Active  Learning  Technologies.  Brian 
Grinder  is  chief  operating  officer  of 
Active  Learning  Technologies. 
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U.S.  $y  “ greenback ” dated  March  186}. 


Salmon  P.  Chase  was  a complex 
man,  filled  with  conflicting  emotions 
and  an  unquenchable  desire  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ulti- 
mately, he  had  to  settle  for  an  office 
almost  that  good  (Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States),  but  his  real  service  to 
the  nation  came  as  federal  Treasury 
Secretary  during  the  Civil  War. 

Born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire 
on  January  13,  1808,  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase  owed  his  rather  pompous 
name  (which  he  disliked)  to  his  uncle 
Salmon,  who  had  been  an  eminent 
attorney  in  Portland,  Maine.  He  was 
the  eighth  child  of  Janette  and  Ithamar 
Chase;  the  father  was  a prosperous 
farmer  who  made  an  ill-fated  decision 
in  1815  to  enter  the  glass  business. 
The  failure  of  the  business  in  1817 
also  killed  Ithamar  Chase,  and  the 
premature  death  of  family  members 
would  be  a familiar  theme  throughout 
Chase’s  life.  He  outlived  three  wives 
and  four  of  his  six  children. 

After  a Dartmouth  education, 
Chase  passed  the  bar  exam  in  Decem- 
ber 1829  and  set  up  practice  in  Cincin- 


nati early  the  following  year.  Although 
he  called  the  law  a “barren  field,” 
Chase  applied  himself  to  it  with  typical 
rock-ribbed  New  England  determina- 
tion, even  studying  legal  texts  while 
feverish  and  bedridden  with  cholera. 

However,  even  as  he  concentrated 
on  his  practice,  another  issue  competed 
for  his  attention:  slavery.  Coming  from 
New  England,  cradle  of  the  abolitionist 
movement,  Chase  believed  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  Gradually,  he  was  drawn  into 
the  conflict  between  anti-  and  pro-slav- 
ery forces  present  in  the  Cincinnati  of 
the  1830s  and  ‘40s,  a city  with  strong 
southern  ties  even  though  it  was 
located  in  a northern  free  state. 

After  gaining  a reputation  as  a 
defender  of  fugitive  slaves,  Chase 
joined  the  anti-slavery  Liberty  Party  in 
late  1841,  both  to  combat  slavery  and 
further  his  political  ambitions.  In 
1848,  he  helped  found  the  Free-Soil 
Party,  which  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  any  new  territory  acquired 
by  the  U.S.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a Democ- 


rat, but  left  that  party  when  its  pro- 
slavery tilt  became  too  pronounced. 
With  the  fire  of  political  ambition  still 
burning  brightly  inside  him,  Chase 
needed  little  urging  to  join  the  new 
Republican  political  party  that  formed 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  Whig, 
Know-Nothing,  and  Free-Soil  parties. 

Chase’s  election  as  Republican 
governor  of  Ohio  in  1855  — the  first 
Republican  to  lead  a major  state  — 
stamped  him  as  a rising  star  in  the  new 
party.  But  he  was  outmaneuvered  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  both  1856  and  i860,  the  sec- 
ond time  by  a tall,  lanky  lawyer  from 
Illinois  named  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Despite  these  defeats,  Chase’s 
party  stature  remained  high,  and  Pres- 
ident-elect Lincoln  wanted  to  offer  him 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
his  administration.  However,  opposi- 
tion by  Secretary  of  State-appointee 
William  Seward,  another  rival  of 
Chase’s  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  forced  Lincoln  to  wait 
until  early  March  1861  before  finally 
being  able  to  offer  Chase  the  job. 
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Chase  never  forgot  Seward’s  actions. 

He  barely  had  time  to  get  his  seat 
warm  in  the  Treasury  Department 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he 
was  plunged  into  the  crisis  of  how  the 
Union  was  going  to  finance  its  war 
effort.  The  economic  situation  he 
inherited  was  not  good.  The  federal 
government  had  run  a deficit  for  four 
consecutive  years,  and  the  national 
debt  was  the  highest  in  40  years. 
Secession  had  caused  a run  on  specie 
from  the  federal  treasury,  and  also  a 
precipitous  decline  in  the  govern- 
ment’s credit  rating. 

Initially,  believing  (as  did  most 
Americans,  including  Lincoln)  that  the 
war  would  be  brief,  Chase  relied  on 
short-term  bank  loans  at  7.3  percent 
and  long-term  bonds  at  6 percent  to 
keep  the  government  solvent. 
A Philadelphia  banker  named  Jay 
Cooke  helped  enormously  in  this 
regard,  selling  $400  million  of  the 
“five-twenties”  (bonds  at  six  percent 
redeemable  in  not  less  than  five  or  not 
more  than  20  years)  and  $800  million 
of  the  “seven-thirties”  (three  year 
notes  at  7.30  percent).  It  was  Chase’s 
idea  to  sell  these  bonds  directly  to  the 
public.  Using  patriotic  advertisements 
in  newspapers,  Chase  convinced  many 
ordinary  people  to  invest  anywhere 
from  $50  to  $1,000  in  the  federal  war 
effort,  foreshadowing  20TH  century 
war  bond  drives. 

But  as  visionary  as  Chase  was  in 
this  aspect,  he  was  a fiscal  reactionary 
in  that  his  hard-money  philosophy 
made  him  require  banks  and  others 
who  bought  bonds  to  pay  in  specie, 
which  then  sat  uselessly  in  govern- 
ment vaults  for  weeks  while  bank 
reserves  of  specie  plummeted.  Union 
military  reverses  in  the  autumn  of 
1861  combined  with  the  threat  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  caused  a financial 
panic,  followed  by  a run  on  specie. 
In  late  December,  banks  suspended 
specie  payments.  Deprived  of  specie, 
the  Treasury  could  not  fund  the  war, 
and  the  Union’s  entire  military 
machine  was  threatened. 


“The  bottom  is  out  of  the  tub,” 
fretted  Lincoln  in  early  January  1862. 
“What  shall  I do?” 

One  solution  that  Chase  favored 
was  establishing  a system  of  national 
banks  that  could  issue  notes  secured 
by  government  bonds.  Not  only 
would  this  create  a bond  market,  but 
it  would  also  inject  much-needed  cap- 
ital into  the  economy. 

However,  this  would  take  far  too 
long;  immediate  action  was  needed  to 
save  the  Union’s  war  effort.  Thus, 
Chase  threw  his  support  behind  a pro- 


Salmon  P.  Chase 


posal  to  print  $150  million  of  paper 
currency  to  be  used  as  legal  tender. 
These  bills  came  to  be  called  “green- 
backs” because  of  the  ink  color  used 
on  the  reverse  side.  This  was  the  first 
issuance  of  legal  tender  notes  since  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in 
1787,  and  was  a bitter  pill  for  a hard- 
money  man  like  Chase  to  swallow. 
To  his  credit,  however,  Chase  sup- 
ported the  idea  without  reservation, 
telling  Congress  on  February  3,  1862 
that  immediate  action  was  needed 
because  “The  Treasury  is  nearly 
empty.”  Congress  got  the  message. 

Signed  into  law  by  Lincoln  on 
February  25,  the  Legal  Tender  Act 


enabled  the  Treasury  to  continue 
funding  the  war,  restored  investor 
confidence  and  boosted  bond  sales, 
and  freed  hoarded  funds.  Ultimately, 
$450  million  worth  of  federal  green- 
backs were  issued  over  several  years, 
but  despite  the  lack  of  gold  backing 
for  the  notes,  war  time  inflation 
remained  at  a relatively  tame  80  per- 
cent. Although  other  subsequent  mea- 
sures helped  keep  inflation  down  and 
the  Union’s  finances  in  order,  such  as  a 
sweeping  tax  law  and  establishment  of 
a national  banking  system,  it  can  be 
argued  that  without  the  greenbacks 
and  Chase’s  strong  support  for  them, 
these  other  measures  might  never  have 
been  given  a chance  to  succeed. 

But  while  he  was  a success  as 
Treasury  Secretary,  Chase’s  continual 
lust  for  the  presidency  (Lincoln  called 
it  a type  of  “mild  insanity”)  and  his 
political  intrigues  against  both  Seward 
and  Lincoln  to  try  and  gain  that  office 
eventually  exhausted  the  President’s 
patience.  In  June  1864,  Lincoln 
accepted  Chase’s  resignation,  saying 
“I  thought  I could  not  stand  it  [the 
intrigues]  any  longer.” 

Yet  despite  this  feeling,  Lincoln 
respected  Chase’s  abilities.  When  the 
post  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opened  late  in  1864,  Lincoln 
nominated  Chase  for  the  position. 
Chase  served  as  Chief  Justice  with  dis- 
tinction, presiding  over  President 
Andrew  Johnson’s  impeachment  trial 
and  dissenting  in  the  famous  Slaugh- 
terhouse Cases. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  died  at  age  65  on 
May  7,  1873.  He  was  a man  destined 
never  to  be  President,  but  who  proba- 
bly performed  a far  greater  service  for 
his  country  as  Treasury  Secretary.  B3 


Russell  Roberts  is  a full-time  freelance 
writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
more  than  ifo  national  and  regional 
publications.  He  is  the  author  of  seven 
non-fiction  books,  and  he  resides  in 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
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It’s  Thursday 
again;  mid-to-late 
afternoon.  At  every 
bank,  most  other  financial 
institutions  and  every  media 
office  in  the  world’s  financial  capi- 
tal, a reporter,  market  analyst,  econo- 
mist or  Fed  watcher  holds  a 
telephone  or  stands  in  front  of  a news 
ticker.  Some  of  the  words  and  figures 
they  await  arrive  at  3 p.m.,  others  at 
3:15,  and  more  at  3:30  and  4:00.  Then, 
the  cleanup  lasts  from  4:30  to  5:00. 

What  are  they  all  watching? 
Hundreds  of  regional  and  national 
money,  banking  and  credit  statistics 
broadcast  from  a 10-  by  20-foot  confer- 
ence room  on  the  executive  floor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Wall  Street  district.  This 
was  the  norm  for  several  decades,  ever 
since  the  bank  began  conducting  regular 
weekly  press  conferences. 

But  no  longer.  The  Thursday 
press  conferences  ended  in  August 
2000,  with  not  a single  reporter  in 


ehata  h 


attendance.  According  to  the  bank, 
financial  journalists  no  longer  have 
much  interest  in  what  the  official  press 
spokesperson  says,  and  their  interest 
in  the  statistics  can  be  satisfied 
electronically.  So,  on  June  11,  2000, 
the  Fed  announced  the  end  of  what  in 
the  mid-1960s  was  labeled  “the  oldest 
periodic  press  conference  in  the 
banking  and  financial  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful.”  That  designa- 
tion has  rarely  been  questioned. 

For  many  years,  the  New  York 
Fed  considered  the  conference  an 
integral  part  of  its  affirmative 
program  of  public  information  “for 
the  purpose  of  providing  and  dis- 
cussing material  concerning  banking 


and  credit  prob- 
lems, as  well  as 
statistical  information 
collected  by  the  bank.” 
It  was  the  only  known  place 
financial  reporters  could  count 
on  every  week  to  get  a response  to 
central  banking  questions,  generally 
on  the  record.  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  originated  most  of  the  national 
figures  released  in  New  York,  never 
held  a regular  weekly  press  confer- 
ence, although  the  figures  it  compiled 
were  made  public  in  Washington. 

The  New  York  meeting  often  was 
described  as  a “rather  staid  affair”  or, 
in  Fortune’s  words,  “something  like 
an  academic  seminar.”  A New  York 
Fed  memo  once  stated,  “This  bank’s 
weekly  press  conference  and  the 
release  of  district  and  national 
banking  figures  in  New  York  City  has 
aided  immeasurably  in  building  the 
bank’s  reputation  as  an  accurate 
source  of  impartial  banking  statistics 
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among  the  media,  the  financial 
markets  and  general  public.”  Begin- 
ning in  the  mid-1970s  and  continuing 
for  more  than  a decade,  the  credit  and 
equity  markets  became  obsessed  with 
one  particular  figure  that  almost  every 
media  organization  in  the  world 
picked  up  at  the  weekly  conference: 
the  money  supply  (Ml,  or  currency 
in  circulation  and  demand  deposits). 

The  money  supply  was  “widely 
interpreted  and  over-interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  what  will  happen  to  interest 
rates,”  New  York  magazine  com- 
mented. “It  has  become  the  biggest 
obsession  of  financial  markets.  Wall 
Street  analysts  spend  hours  each  week 
trying  to  divine  the  changes  in  Ml. 
Markets  fluctuate  both  in  anticipation 
of  the  number  and  in  reaction  when  it 
is  released.”  If  Ml  was  down  signifi- 
cantly, the  stock  market  would  rise  in 
the  belief  that  monetary  policy  would 
not  change.  If  Ml  was  up  signifi- 
cantly, stocks  would  sell  off  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Fed  raising  interest  rates. 

On  one  Thursday  in  1 979, 
the  weekly  Ml  figure  was  erroneously 
overstated  by  $3  billion  because  of  a cler- 
ical error  at  a major  New  York  City 
bank.  The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  average 
dropped  more  than  1 5 points,  a substan- 
tial move  in  those  days.  Bond  markets 
sustained  sharp  losses  as  well.  “Error  in 
Money  Supply  Figures  Leaves  Market 
Shocked,  Bitter,”  one  story  about  the 
“bombshell  to  Wall  Street”  was  head- 
lined. Fortune  ran  a series  of  correlation 
analyses  which  determined  “a  distinct 
correlation”  between  the  money  supply 
figures  announced  each  week  at  the  con- 
ference and  the  movement  in  the  Stan- 
dard and  Poor’s  500  index,  sometimes 
on  Thursdays  before  the  release  of  the 
figure  and  at  other  periods  on  Fridays, 
following  its  publication. 

But  money  supply  figures  weren’t 
the  only  statistics  the  markets  watched. 
Also  commanding  attention  were 
weekly  updates  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock, 
the  change  in  commercial  and  industrial 
loans  at  the  reporting  New  York  City 
banks,  the  federal  funds  weekly  average, 


excess  reserves  in  the  banking  system, 
float,  currency  in  circulation,  treasury 
deposits  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
other  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem, department  store  sales,  Federal 
Reserve  portfolio  changes,  repurchase 
and  matched  sales-purchase  agreements, 
and  marketable  government  securities 
held  in  custody  for  foreign  accounts. 
Although  occurring  infrequently,  possi- 
bly the  biggest  news  distributed  at  the 
conference  over  the  years  were  changes 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate,  the 
rate  it  charges  on  loans  to  member 
banks.  Since  most  Reserve  Bank  boards 
meet  and  vote  on  the  rate  on  Thursdays, 
the  announcement  of  a change  after 
Washington  approval  usually  came  on 
Thursday.  In  later  years,  reporters  on 
hand  were  notified  slightly  in  advance  of 
a pending  discount  rate  change,  but 
were  kept  in  the  conference  room  until 
the  release  time. 

The  weekly  conferences  at  the  New 
York  Fed  most  likely  began  in  1915,  the 
year  after  its  doors  opened.  A 1919  pro- 
posal for  reorganization  of  the  bank’s 
statistics  department  mentions  “tabula- 
tion of  press  clippings”  and  maintaining 
“connection  with  various  trade  papers.” 
The  following  year,  Pierre  Jay,  the  bank’s 
first  chairman,  wrote  a letter  that  men- 
tioned “engaging  a man  to  supplement 
the  statistics  department  in  giving  cor- 
rect information  to  the  newspapers.”  In 
1926,  Jay  wrote  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  about  meeting  “newspapermen 
every  day  at  three-thirty”  and  giving 
them  “informal  information  as  to  any 
new  member  banks  in  the  district,  infor- 
mation as  to  Treasury  calls  from  depos- 
itory banks,  or  other  matters  which  they 
care  to  ask  about.” 

The  last  connection  to  the  old 
days  was  F.  Edmonds  (Ed)  Tyng,  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  New  York 
Sun,  who  covered  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Fed  on  November  16, 
1914.  Tyng,  frequently  called  the  dean 
of  reporters  covering  the  central  bank, 
remembered  Benjamin  Strong,  the  first 
“governor”  (now  called  president), 
conducting  press  briefings.  Strong  died 


Thomas  O.  Waage,  the  first  newspaperman 
hired  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  organized 
the  New  York  bank's  public  information 
department.  His  knowledge  of  banking  and 
central  banking  made  the  press  conferences  a 
“must"  for  New  York  City  banking  reporters. 


The  New  York  Fed’s  Thursday  press 
conference.  Leonard  Lapidus  is  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table  with  a statistical  expert 
leaning  over  his  shoulder.  Two  aides  from  the 
Public  Information  department  are  seated 
in  the  far  corner,  away  from  the  table. 

in  1928;  Tyng  in  1976.  Tyng’s  favorite 
story  about  the  colorful  Strong  was 
how  he  avoided  tough  queries:  “That 
sir,  is  none  of  your  damn  business,” 
although  Tyng,  a gentleman,  generally 
left  out  the  curse  word. 

Tyng  also  told  how  he  remem- 
bered Strong  racing  down  the  hallway 
to  the  press  room  with  news  of  a 
change  in  the  “rediscount”  rate,  as 
Tyng  always  referred  to  it.  In  1934, 
Allan  Sproul,  later  president  of  the 
bank,  limited  the  press  conferences  to 
three  days  a week  although  other  offi- 
cials spoke  to  the  press  on  the  other 
two  weekdays.  During  World  War  II, 
the  conferences  were  officially  reduced 
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to  three  times  a week.  In  195 1,  the 
regular  Tuesday  conference  was  dis- 
continued, and  in  1955,  the  Monday 
press  conference  ended.  In  1980,  the 
weekly  conference  was  switched  to 
Fridays  in  connection  with  the  release 
of  the  money  supply.  Then,  in  1984, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  went  to  a 
contemporaneous  reserve  system,  the 
conference  was  returned  to  Thurs- 
days. For  many  years,  the  conference 
was  conducted  by  the  head  of  the 
research  department  or  another  senior 
officer  at  his  level.  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  Harold  V.  Roelse,  Horace 
Sanford,  Sproul,  Peter  Fousek,  and 
William  Treiber  were  among  the  “ora- 
cles of  the  Fed,”  as  they  were  dubbed. 

In  1950,  the  bank  hired  Thomas 
O.  Waage,  the  first  financial  journalist 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  he 
ran  the  conferences  for  20  years,  teach- 
ing innumerable  journalists  about  cen- 
tral banking.  He  was  such  an  expert  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  regulations 
and  commercial  banking  that  he  earned 
the  nickname  “the  source  of  elucida- 
tion” from  the  financial  journalists.  For 
many  years,  hundreds  of  figures  were 
relayed  to  New  York  weekly  from 
Washington  by  telephone.  A fax 
machine  took  over  Washington  to  New 
York  transmission  in  later  years  before 
the  reports  were  sent  electronically. 

In  recent  decades,  a dozen  or  so 
journalists  attended  the  conferences  reg- 
ularly. At  times,  some  news  organiza- 
tions sent  a second  staffer  or  a runner  to 
help  get  the  figures  back  to  the  office 
quickly.  Most  often,  though,  wire  ser- 
vices or  organizations  on  deadline  had 
to  rely  on  two  telephone  booths  in  a 
corridor  near  the  pressroom.  Later,  four 
more  phones  were  added  in  an  ante- 
room. Also  present  every  week  to  sup- 
port the  press  officer  was  a press  assis- 
tant from  the  bank’s  public  information 
department.  He  kept  the  records 
straight,  scurried  after  missing  informa- 
tion and  answers,  and  made  sure  all  the 
required  reports  were  available  on  time. 
There  is  no  complete  record  of  the  news 
outlets  that  attended  the  conferences 


regularly.  However,  in  the  ’60s,  ’70s, 
and  ’80s  they  included  Reuters,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s,  The 
Financial  Times,  The  New  York  Tunes, 
the  Associated  Press,  and  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service,  to  name  a few. 

Not  only  were  all  the  major  finan- 
cial media  represented  at  the  conference 
over  the  years,  but  the  reporters  who 
attended  were  also  a prestigious  bunch. 
In  later  decades  they  included  Charles 


These  clippings,  from  various  newspapers  of 
October  1979,  highlighted  the  largest  error 
ever  reported  in  what  at  the  time  was  without 
question  the  most  important  single  figure  in 
banking  statistics — the  money  supply. 

Brophy,  Sid  Brown,  Jim  Grant,  Bob 
Bennett,  Marty  Cherrin,  Ed  Foldessy, 
Phil  Hawkins,  A1  Kraus,  Ben  Weber- 
man,  Ed  Cowan,  George  Mooney,  and 
Harold  Bunce.  Not  everyone  qualified 
to  attend.  The  conference  was  only 
open  to  news  organizations  that  regu- 
larly carried  financial  news  and  paid 
advertising.  Continued  attendance  at 
the  conference  was  dependent  upon 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules,  especially 
story  and  number  embargos.  Over  the 
years,  several  news  organizations  were 
banned  from  attending  for  various  peri- 
ods, mostly  because  of  the  premature 
release  of  some  figures. 

One  figure  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  reporters  for  many  years  was  the 
change  in  outstanding  commercial  and 
industrial  loans  at  the  weekly  reporting 


banks  in  New  York  City.  While  waiting 
for  the  conference  to  begin,  each 
reporter  would  throw  a subway  token 
into  the  black  ashtray  in  the  center  of 
the  conference  table  with  a slip  of  paper 
containing  his  or  her  name  and  guess 
for  the  increase  or  decrease.  The  closest 
guess  won  the  pot. 

In  his  summary  of  the  previous 
week,  the  press  officer  often  reviewed 
the  major  factors  that  affected 
national  bank  reserves.  The  review 
also  summarized  the  domestic  trading 
desk’s  operations  during  the  past  week 
or  reserve  maintenance  period,  point- 
ing out  security  purchases  and  sales 
and  borrowings  from  the  Fed. 
Reporters  could  ask  any  questions 
they  liked  at  the  conferences.  They 
didn’t  obtain  full  answers  every  time, 
but  the  spokesperson  always  tried  to 
guide  them  away  from  incorrect 
assumptions.  He  also  tried  to  explain 
and  elaborate  on  anything  unusual 
that  happened  in  the  money  and  credit 
markets  during  the  period,  without 
disclosing  details  of  monetary  policy. 

To  replace  the  weekly  conference, 
the  New  York  Fed  substituted  a page 
of  “points”  it  wishes  to  make  to 
journalists  via  a “virtual”  press 
conference.  The  page  is  now  accessible 
on  its  website  only  to  financial 
reporters  with  a password.  The  bank 
believes  this  procedure  will  save 
reporters  from  trekking  to  33  Liberty 
Street  weekly.  Questions  from 
reporters  are  now  usually  handled  by 
telephone,  although  some  are  received 
and  answered  by  e-mail.  BD 

Richard  H.  Hoenig  covered  the 
weekly  press  conference  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  starting  in  the  late  1950s. 
He  spent  25  years  in  the  public  infor- 
mation department  of  the  New  York 
Fed,  acting  as  chief  press  spokesman 
most  of  that  time.  He  was  the  “ora- 
cle” at  the  weekly  press  conferences 
from  late  1971  until  January  25, 
1990,  six  days  before  he  elected  early 
retirement  from  his  post  as  an  assis- 
tant vice  president. 
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By  K.C.  Tessendorf 


In  the  1680s  and  90s,  Atlantic 
seaports  were  willing  hosts  to  waves 
of  vacationing  pirates  “swaggering 
around  the  town  in  Oriental  sumptu- 
ary magnificence...  strutting  on  the 
quays  of  old  New  York.”  The  cele- 
brants were  up  from  the  Caribbean,  or 
on  holiday  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Colonial  governors  were  accom- 
modating, especially  New  York  Gover- 
nor Ben  Fletcher,  an  old  and  cynical 
soldier,  bribe-taker  and  middleman. 
Most  of  the  pirate  tourists  went 
gloriously  broke  and  returned  to  sea, 
but  occasionally  a pirate  captain  or 
foresighted  crewman  retired  and 
bought  into  a New  York  business. 

In  1688,  the  name  of  Captain 
William  Kidd  first  appeared  on  a 
surviving  New  York  City  record,  when 
he  purchased  the  residence  at  56  Wall 
Street.  Kidd  was  a Scot  born  in  1645 


into  a Calvinist  minister’s  family.  When 
he  broke  away  to  sea,  he  was  literate, 
which  aided  in  his  ascent  to  becoming 
a fine  gentleman  of  New  York,  and 
a pew  holder  at  Trinity  Church. 

The  following  year,  Kidd  relapsed 
as  a buccaneer  aboard  a French  raider 
in  the  West  Indies.  When  word  came 
that  England  and  France  were  at  war, 
he  alertly  rallied  English  and  Dutch 
crewmen  into  successful  mutiny,  and 
delivered  the  prize  to  an  English 
governor  he  may  have  known  well. 
The  governor,  in  turn,  gave  Kidd  the 
vessel  as  privateer  with  his  pirate  crew. 

Kidd’s  crew  sacked  and  ravished 
a defenseless  French  island,  but  were 
called  to  join  action  against  a superior 
French  flotilla.  Lots  of  cannonading 
and  maneuvering  resulted  in  stand-off, 
from  which  the  French  withdrew. 
However,  purse-less  fighting  worried 


his  pirates,  who  received  no  pay  for  no 
prize.  Captain  Kidd  was  ashore  on 
Antigua  when  they  stole  his  ship. 

The  English  governor  comforted 
the  crestfallen  Captain  Kidd  by  prais- 
ing him  as  a hero  of  the  sea  battle,  and 
rewarding  him  with  a fine  captured 
French  ship.  With  permission  to 
pursue  the  thieves,  Kidd  in  his  Antigua 
followed  them  to  New  York.  But  by 
then,  the  culprits  had  sailed  on. 

Kidd  courted  colonial  administra- 
tors and  New  York’s  wealthy  burghers 
as  an  available  go-for.  He  and  Robert 
Livingston  had  affinity  in  being  poor 
Scot  boys  who  had  made  good  — espe- 
cially Livingston.  His  breakthrough 
was  in  marrying  a local  heiress. 

Captain  Kidd  married  a lively,  illit- 
erate, clever  three-time  widow  (in  four 
years!)  who’d  inherited  hugely.  He 
moved  into  her  elegant  town  house  at 
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Pearl  and  Hanover  Streets,  where  two 
daughters  were  born.  Still,  it  didn’t  last. 

By  1695,  he  was  50  and  mooning 
in  midlife  crisis.  He  craved  another 
freebooting  fling  at  sea,  and  assem- 
bled letters  recommending  him  to 
London  political  personages.  Also,  he 
counted  on  Livingston,  who  had  gone 
over  on  business.  Leaving  his  family, 
he  sailed  to  seek  a privateering  com- 
mission in  the  continuing  French  War. 

But  Kidd  found  political  upheaval, 
with  Whigs  ousting  Tories.  Livingston 
was  pursuing  the  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
who  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  corrupt 
Governor  Fletcher,  seeking  to  become 
his  lasting  friend.  His  nibs  was  in  per- 
petual fiscal  disarray  because  of  his 
spendthrift  wife.  So  Livingston  evolved 
a far-out  plan  to  link  Bellomont’s  needs 
with  the  flare-up  of  piracy  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  English  interests  were  suffering, 
with  the  wartime  Navy  elsewhere. 

Livingston  guided  Bellomont  in 
assembling  a “junto”  of  prominent 
Whigs  to  finance  a private  warship  to 
go  down  to  the  pirate  lairs  near  Mada- 
gascar, destroy  them,  and  bring  back 
their  booty  for  the  junto.  They 
expected  a return  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds!  Even  King  William 
III  got  in  for  10  percent  of  the  profits. 

And  Captain  William  Kidd, 
according  to  Livingston,  was  the  man 
to  do  it.  He  had  30  years  of  worldwide 
seafaring  experience,  and  was  a recent 
hero  in  the  West  Indies.  Somewhat 
involuntarily,  Kidd  accepted  the  offer. 

He  was  impressed  with  the  new 
ship,  Adventure  Galley,  and  carefully 
selected  a solid  crew  of  family  men.  But 
in  February  1696,  they  hadn’t  exited 
the  Thames  before  the  Royal  Navy 
halted  Adventure  Galley  and  took  away 
its  crew  in  wartime  impressment!  And 
though  a junto  member  forced  equal 
number  compensation,  they  were  Royal 
Navy  bad  apples.  Kidd  decided  to  side- 
step to  New  York  and  recruit  there. 

It  took  months  to  fill  up  with  even 
low  class  crew  (the  offer  was  “no  prize, 
no  pay,”  plus  25  percent  of  booty). 
In  effect,  the  crew  that  took  Adventure 


Galley  out  to  the  Indian  Ocean  were 
ex-  or  pre-pirates.  Their  captain  tried 
to  find  legitimate  (French)  ships  to 
pillage  on  the  long,  long  voyage  down 
around  Africa,  but  failed. 

They  halted  for  refreshment  in  the 
Comoro  Islands  near  Madagascar,  but 
Kidd  made  no  move  toward  the  pirate 
lairs  with  an  unhappy  crew.  Cholera 
attacked  and  killed  a third  of  his  men. 
The  replacements  Kidd  scraped  up  out 
there  were  surely  pirates. 

In  a near  mutiny  over  lack  of 
plunder.  Captain  Kidd  in  a rage  slung 
an  iron-belted  bucket  toward  his  chief 
gunner,  striking  his  head  and  killing 
him  within  a day.  The  desperate  Kidd 
sailed  north  toward  Indian  shipping 
lanes  and  began  piratical  assaults  on 
vessels.  Most  offered  only  small  plun- 
der. Now  Kidd  stationed  Adventure 
Galley  where  shipping  lanes  bent 
round  the  southern  tip  of  India  — and 
there  he  caught  a big  prize!  The 
Quedah  Merchant  was  Moslem  and 
richly  laden.  The  captain  was  English. 

Kidd  ran  up  French  flags  and 
approached.  Important  merchant  ships 
held  various  national  “passes,”  and 
here  presented  French  documents. 
Kidd  then  ran  up  English  colors  and  on 
that  flimsy  pretext  seized  Quedah  Mer- 
chant, putting  leaky  Adventure  Galley 
in  tow,  and  sailed  for  Madagascar. 

Captain  William  Kidd  was  then 
doomed,  for  his  prize  was  owned  by 
the  rulers  of  Moslem  India,  by  whose 
sufferance  the  enriching  English  trad- 
ing stations  were  tolerated.  The  latter 
screamed  to  London,  and  Captain 
Kidd  became  a most-wanted  pirate! 

Kidd  did  call  at  the  pirate  citadel  on 
St.  Mary’s  Isle  beside  Madagascar  — but 
it  was  a love-in  with  the  pirates,  includ- 
ing a Captain  Culliford  who  had  stolen 
Kidd’s  vessel  in  the  Caribbean.  Ninety- 
seven  of  Kidd’s  men  then  with  their  loot 
went  over  to  real  pirate  Culliford! 

With  a small  crew,  Kidd  then 
took  Quedah  Merchant  across  the 
South  Atlantic  and  gingerly 
approached  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
learned  the  worst,  then  found  a shady 


entrepreneur  who  took  over  Quedah 
Merchant  and  some  of  its  treasure.  He 
provided  Kidd  with  a smaller  vessel. 

Now  Kidd  should  have  disap- 
peared, but  he  clung  to  a foolish  hope 
in  the  Earl  of  Bellomont.  If  he  supplied 
the  earl  with  substantial  treasure  he  yet 
possessed,  wouldn’t  he  fix  things  up 
with  London?  He  sailed  to  Gardiner’s 
Island  (at  Long  Island’s  tip)  and  lin- 
gered there,  with  visits  from  family  and 
lawyer,  while  awaiting  Earl  Bellomont’s 
reaction  from  his  Boston  base. 

Money  preoccupied  the  earl,  and 
he  expected  zero  from  the  junto.  But 
he  was  due  a third  of  the  confiscation 
if  he  arrested  Captain  Kidd.  So  Bel- 
lomont replied  noncommittally,  invit- 
ing. The  sucker  anxiously  took  the 
bait,  and  told  the  earl  he  had  about 
£10,000  with  him  and  a vague 
£30,000  in  the  Caribbean. 

Then  Bellomont  arrested  Kidd 
and  sent  for  the  Gardiner  Island  trea- 
sure and  that  in  New  York.  The  pris- 
oner was  shipped  to  London  where  he 
was  found  guilty  of  murder  (the  sea- 
man), plus  piracy,  for  which  he  was 
famously  hanged  in  1701.  So  Captain 
William  Kidd  vanished  in  the  vortex 
of  his  main  chance,  “a  man  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  the  fool  of 
fortune  and  the  tool  of  politicians,  a 
pirate  in  spite  of  himself.”  03 

K.C.  Tessendorf  is  a Virginia-based 
freelance  writer  with  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street.  He  is  the  author 
of  seven  books. 
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The  fine-tooth  seeker  of  Captain  Kidd’s 
biography  must  consult  Captain  Kidd  and 
the  War  Against  the  Pirates  by  Robert  C. 
Ritchie  (1986).  For  the  reader  seeking  a 
less  encyclopedic  read.  Pirate  Laureate 
by  Willard  Hallam  Bonner  (1947)  may 
suffice,  and  additionally  supply  the  literary 
bonanza  Kidd  inadvertently  fathered. 
Of  the  two  quotes  in  the  text,  the  first  is 
from  Captain  Kidd  and  his  Skeleton  Island 
by  Harold  T.  Wilkins  (1937);  the  ending 
quote  is  from  Body,  Boots  and  Britches 
by  Harold  Thompson  (1940). 
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The  Artistry  of  African 

urrency 

By  Lydia  Puccinelli 

Throughout  history,  many  different  objects 
have  been  used  to  facilitate  trade  for  goods  and  to 
measure  wealth.  Today,  we  usually  think  of  dollars 
and  coins  when  we  define  what  we  regard  as 
money,  although  much  commerce  is  carried  out 
without  any  physical  currency  at  all.  Value  is 
counted  by  entries  in  bank  and  credit  card 
accounts,  and  the  transfer  of  money  often  takes 
place  through  electronic  impulses  between  com- 
puters. Objects  have  served  the  same  purposes  as 
well,  in  other  times  and  places. 
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Throughout  Africa’s  past,  many 
objects  have  served  as  money  — salt, 
shells,  beads,  metal,  indigenous  coins, 
European  coins,  jewelry,  woven  cloth, 
weapons  and  tools.  The  keys  to  under- 
standing why  a particular  object  came 
to  be  used  as  currency  are  acceptabil- 
ity and  value.  Acceptability  encom- 
passes such  aspects  as  familiarity,  use- 
fulness, and  artistic  expression,  which 
add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
medium  itself.  Thus,  while  the  scarcity 
of  copper  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
exchanged  on  that  basis  alone,  its  use 
was  further  validated  through  the 
forms  into  which  it  was  cast.  Iron  was 
more  ubiquitous  in  African  societies, 
but  refining,  forging,  forming  and  dec- 
orating similarly  increased  its  value. 

Economists  and  financial  histori- 
ans writing  about  mediums  of 
exchange  typically  define  currency  as 
durable,  divisible  and  accepted  means 
of  measuring  and  storing  value. 


Governments  and  laws  largely  define 
acceptance  today,  but  over  the  course 
of  history,  acceptance  was  more  often 
conferred  by  broader  cultural 
currents,  including  region,  myth  and 
beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  In  Africa,  where  few  exten- 
sive nation-states  existed,  the  needs  of 
trade  and  commerce  depended  on 
commonly  held  beliefs  or  values  that 
spanned  great  geographical  distances 
and  an  almost  unimaginable  diversity 
of  activities.  Consequently,  the  cur- 
rency needed  for  even  the  simplest 
daily  transactions  was  backed  by 
shared  beliefs  as  much  as  by  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  currency  itself.  Trans- 
actions that  involved  significant  life 
events  — marriage,  procreation, 
health  and  death  — were  validated  by 
objects  with  high  intrinsic,  symbolic 
and  artistic  values. 

“The  Artistry  of  African 
Currency”  exhibition  is  a celebration 


of  the  art  of  the  currencies  used  in 
Africa.  It  also  explores  the  beliefs  that 
supported  the  monetary  systems  of 
African  societies  and  led  to  the 
elaboration  and  transformation  of 
plain  currencies  into  objects  of  beauty. 

To  provide  a context  for  these 
currencies,  this  exhibition  includes 
a selection  of  objects  commonly  used 
as  mediums  of  exchange,  such  as 
cowrie  shells,  beads,  jewelry,  tools  and 
weapons.  The  metal  currencies,  which 
are  the  focus  of  this  exhibit,  range 
from  conventional  forms  to  highly  val- 
ued complex  designs  executed  with 
considerable  technical  skill  and  artistic 
sensibility.  133 

Lydia  Puccinelli  is  the  curator  of  “The 
Artistry  of  African  Currency,”  an 
exhibition  from  the  Smithsonian’s 
National  Museum  of  African  Art,  on 
display  in  the  Museum  gallery  through 
March  31,  2 001. 
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Above:  19th  century  iron  currency  blade  from 
the  Lokele  and  Turumbu  peoples  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  Currency 
derived  from  the  throwing  knife  came  in  many 
shapes  and  sizes , but  its  distinctive  feature  is 
the  complexity  in  the  orientation  and  size  of  its 
blades.  These  flattened  shapes , often  very  thin, 
posed  technical  challenges  to  the  blacksmith 
that  required  considerable  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship. Evidence  suggests  they  were  often 
emblems  of  office  or  status,  carried  in  dances 
or  other  ceremonial  occasions. 

Left:  Katanga  cross  ingot  from  the  Katanga 
Region  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  The  exchange  value  of  Katanga  crosses 
varied  by  period,  region  and  context,  and  they 
were  alternatively  used  for  political,  commer- 
cial and  social  purposes.  The  farther  from  their 
source,  the  more  valuable  the  ingots  became. 
The  symbol  remains  a part  of  the  Congo’s 
national  identity,  and  is  depicted  on  coins 
minted  by  the  Banque  Nationale  du  Katanga. 
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By  Vanessa  Drucker 

President  Nixon  nailed  shut  the  “gold  window”  in  1971,  but  nostalgia  for 
sound  money  is  still  alive  and  kicking.  Some  supply  siders  plead  that  a return  to 
gold  as  a unit  of  account  would  limit  inflation,  lower  interest  rates,  and  prevent 
irresponsible  governments  from  printing  fiat  money. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Gilded  Age,  from  1870  until 
1914,  differ  from  those  of  today.  During  those  years,  the  gold  standard  operated 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  True,  financial  panics  did  erupt  regularly;  farmers  and 
proletariat  suffered  disproportionately  from  wage  and  price  adjustments. 
However,  most  historians  agree  that  the  world  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  economic 
stability,  prosperity  and  enhanced  investment  and  trading  opportunities  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  What  made  the  gold  standard  successful?  Were  those  factors 
intrinsic  to  the  era?  Could  they  be  reproduced? 

Economist  John  Maynard  Keynes  fiercely 
criticized  the  gold  standard,  which 
he  described  as  a "barbarous  relic.  ” 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 

A metallic  standard  ties  a monetary 
unit  of  account  to  a specified  weight 
of  the  metal.  Bank  notes  must  be 
convertible  into  the  metal  on  demand. 
Furthermore,  no  legal  restrictions 
prevent  do-it-yourselfers  from  melting 
the  metal  down,  or  exporting  coins  or 
bullion  where  they  please. 

Britain  was  the  first  country  to 
adopt  a gold  standard  formally,  in 
1821,  after  the  upheavals  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  During  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  the  United  States 
and  France  followed  a bimetallic 
standard,  while  most  European 
nations  hitched  their  money  to  silver. 

In  the  1870s,  gold  gained  adher- 
ents. Huge  deposits  of  silver  had  been 
discovered  in  Nevada,  creating  a glut  of 
the  alternative  metal,  and  threatening  a 
wave  of  monetary  inflation.  Mean- 
while, in  1872  Germany  switched  over 
to  gold,  replacing  its  silver  thaler  with  a 
new  unit,  the  mark.  By  1878,  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and  the 
Scandinavians  were  all  on  gold. 
The  United  States  used  gold  de  facto 
after  1879  (legally,  after  1900),  with 
Austria,  Russia  and  Japan  coming  on 
board  in  the  1990s.  By  1914,  only 
China  still  clung  to  silver. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

During  the  gilded  years,  gold  itself 
played  little  part  in  settling  transac- 
tions. Even  Karl  Marx  (a  surprising 
advocate  of  the  gold  standard)  noted 
that  in  European  villages,  most  goods 
for  sale  were  quoted  according  to  a 
gold  price,  although  no  gold  existed 
for  miles  around!  In  fact,  most  inter- 
national payments  were  made  in  ster- 
ling, as  countries  borrowed  pounds 
from  Britain,  and  exported  to  her. 

The  theory  behind  the  system  was 
based  on  classical  principles  developed 
by  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  David 
Ricardo  and  J.S.  Mill.  The  “price- 
specie-flow”  mechanism  required  that 
a country’s  domestic  money  supply 


correspond  to  the  gold  reserves  held 
by  its  central  bank.  So,  if  a nation 
developed  a balance  of  payments 
deficit,  becoming  a net  importer,  it 
would  be  compelled  to  export  its  gold, 
which  would  in  turn  reduce  the  money 
supply  in  circulation.  Less  money 
would  lead  to  lower  prices,  which 
would  promote  cheaper  exports  and 
discourage  more  expensive  imports. 
Eventually  the  deficit  would  be 
reversed.  As  an  added  fillip,  central 
banks  might  expedite  the  process  with 
interest  rate  adjustments,  known  as 
“The  Rules  of  the  Game.” 

RED  HERRINGS 

Was  it  thanks  to  the  neoclassical 
formulas  that  the  gold  standard  func- 
tioned so  well  for  about  40  years? 
Historians,  sifting  through  the  empiri- 
cal evidence,  are  not  so  sure. 

For  one  thing,  the  balance  of 
payment  adjustments  did  not  necessar- 
ily behave  as  prescribed.  The  low 
elasticities  of  many  exports  or  imports 
meant  that,  regardless  of  price 
changes,  demand  (hence  quantity)  did 
not  alter  significantly.  In  addition, 
prices  and  wages  are  usually  more 
inflexible  in  the  downward  direction 
and  stubbornly  refuse  to  snap  into  line 
as  fast  as  classical  theory  would 
require.  Monopolies  on  the  supply  side 
also  distorted  the  relationship  between 
price  and  demand.  So  the  guaranteed 
self-adjustment  did  not  occur. 

When  central  banks  tune  interest 
rates,  the  effects  usually  take  many 
months  to  work  through  a system. 
In  theory,  to  close  a deficit,  increased 
interest  rates  should  lead  to  a fall  in 
borrowing,  investment,  output  and 
eventually,  prices.  But  by  the  time  the 
“Rules”  took  effect,  the  credit  contrac- 
tion might  come  too  late.  Moreover, 
fearing  to  ignite  inflation,  central 
bankers  avoided  interest  rate 
decreases.  Rather  than  using  the 
“Rules”  as  a reinforcement,  they 
would  neutralize  their  money  supply 
operations  by  pursuing  a rate  policy  in 


the  opposite  direction.  Historians  note 
that  rates  should  diverge  among  coun- 
tries, as  one  nation’s  surplus  becomes 
another’s  deficit.  Yet  rates  often  moved 
in  tandem,  which  suggests  some  banks 
were  cheating  — and  subordinating 
the  “Rules”  to  domestic  concerns. 

Economist  John  Maynard  Keynes 
fiercely  criticized  the  gold  standard, 
which  he  described  as  a “barbarous 
relic.”  He  blamed  the  system  for  much 
of  the  unemployment  of  the  1930s, 
believing  that  it  was  the  workforce  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  contractions 
needed  to  tidy  the  balance  of  payments. 
Keynsians  take  issue  with  the  classical 
mechanism,  citing  that  the  velocity  of 
circulation  measures  how  many  times  a 
dollar,  pound  or  peso  changes  hands. 
They  insist  that  the  velocity  of  money 
in  circulation  can  fluctuate  wildly, 
thereby  reducing  the  intended  effects  of 
movements  in  the  money  supply. 

Moreover,  an  oversimplified  price- 
specie-flow  theory  focused  on  the 
movement  of  goods,  while  ignoring 
capital  flows.  Britain  in  particular  recy- 
cled her  trade  surplus  into  foreign 
investments.  But  if  those  capital  flows 
are  reckoned  to  be  exogenous,  or  taken 
out  of  the  equation,  then  the  system 
never  quite  explains  how  the  lending 
countries  sustained  continuous  trade 
(current  account)  surpluses. 

UNDERPINNINGS 

If  the  “Rules”  and  the  price-specie- 
flow  were  not  automatic  black  boxes, 
other  factors  must  have  been  at  work 
to  keep  the  system  vital.  In  contrast  to 
today,  no  credible  challenge  existed  to 
the  pain  of  agricultural  slumps  and 
labor  dislocations.  A hundred  years 
ago,  the  working  classes  enjoyed  little 
political  power  or  organized  voice. 
The  middle  and  upper  classes  were 
more  apt  to  benefit  from  sound  money 
and  price  stability  than  the  have-nots. 

The  acquiescence  does  not,  how- 
ever, imply  a rampant  exploitation  of 
the  powerless.  On  the  contrary, 
widespread  prosperity,  in  a context  of 
continued  on  page  37 
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By  Pat  Ellebracht 

Bank  robberies  had  been  a problem 
throughout  the  U.S.  in  the  1920s,  par- 
ticularly in  small  isolated  communities 
where  law  information  and  communica- 
tions were  at  a minimum.  Robbers  often 
stole  cars,  staged  hold  ups,  and  left  long 
before  anybody  learned  the  news. 

But  such  was  not  the  case  two 
days  before  Christmas  1927  in  the 
small  town  of  Cisco,  Texas. 

Shortly  before  dark  on  December 
22,  1927,  a blue  Buick  with  less  than 
2,000  miles  on  the  odometer  and  a 
Santa  Claus  suit  were  stolen  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and  four  men  — 
Marshall  Ratliff,  Robert  Hill,  Louis 
Davis  and  Henry  Helms  — rode 
toward  Cisco.  All  but  one  were  ex- 
convicts, and  their  target  was  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cisco. 

The  bank  was  in  a one  story  brick 
building  that  had  originally  housed  a 
retail  store.  It  boasted  two  display 
windows  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
with  four  smaller  windows  along  the 
alley  on  its  north  side.  Inside  the 
entrance,  high  marble  walls  separated 
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the  president’s  and  cashier’s  cubicles 
from  the  lobby  area;  tellers’  cages 
occupied  the  left  side  past  the  cashier’s 
office.  The  bookkeeping  room  was 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  bank  with 
one  door  opening  into  the  lobby  and 
another  opening  into  an  alley. 

On  Friday,  December  23,  Mar- 
shall Ratliff  donned  the  stolen  Santa 
suit,  while  Hill  drove  into  Cisco. 
When  they  reached  the  bank,  Santa 
exited  the  car,  and  Hill  parked  in  the 
alley  outside  the  bank’s  back  door.  The 
plan  was  for  Santa  to  enter  the  bank 
from  the  front  door,  where  he  would 
draw  attention.  Robert  Hill  was  to 
cover  the  cashier,  Alex  Spears,  while 
Henry  Helms  covered  the  teller,  Jewell 
Poe.  Louis  Davis  was  responsible  for 
the  back  door.  The  robbery  seemed  so 
simple;  they  imagined  it  would  not 
take  any  longer  than  cashing  a check. 

However,  three  critical  errors  had 
already  been  made.  First,  the  robbers 
had  failed  to  add  gasoline  to  the  car 
since  leaving  Wichita  Falls  (located 
200  miles  away).  Their  second  error 
was  believing  only  a few  people  would 
be  in  the  bank  around  noon  two  days 
before  Christmas  (although  they  prob- 
ably chose  the  noon  hour  anticipating 
bank  president  Charles  Fee  would  be 
at  lunch).  The  group’s  third  error  was 
its  failure  to  consider  the  difficulty  of 
fleeing  such  a small  town  in  a Santa 
suit  without  being  spotted.  Still,  to  the 
short-sighted  robbers,  the  plan  was 
simple  and  workable. 

As  Santa  Claus  left  the  car,  chil- 
dren noticed  him,  probably  thinking 
his  destination  would  be  the  near-by 
Garner’s  Department  Store.  Some  of 
them  waved;  others  wanted  gifts.  They 
followed  him  as  he  walked  briskly 
toward  the  bank’s  front  door,  where  he 
met  his  three  “helpers”  and  entered  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Cisco. 

Alex  Spears  was  chatting  with 
Marion  Olson,  home  for  the  holidays 
from  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Jewell 
Poe,  the  only  teller  on  duty,  had  just 
taken  a deposit  from  Oscar  Cliett, 
manager  of  a local  grocery.  Vance 


Littleton  and  Freda  Stroebel  were  in 
the  bookkeeping  room  using  the  noon 
hour  to  catch  up  on  posting,  and  two 
girls,  1 2-year-old  La verne  Comer  and 
io-year-old  Emma  May  Robinson, 
were  walking  toward  the  front  door. 

Alex  Spears  looked  up  at  Ratliff 
and  said,  “Hello,  Santa  Claus,”  but 
Santa  didn’t  respond.  He  wondered 
who  it  could  be,  but  when  he  saw  guns 
in  the  hands  of  Santa’s  “helpers,”  he 
knew  a hold-up  was  underway.  One  of 
the  “helpers”  stepped  up  to  Jewell  Poe’s 
cage  and  shoved  two  pistols  in  her  face, 
motioning  for  her  to  leave  the  cage  and 
ordering  her  to  open  the  vault. 


Eastland  County  Courthouse,  location  of 
Marshall  Ratliff’s  trial,  January  23,  jyzS. 


At  this  point,  Mrs.  Blasengame 
and  her  six  year  old  daughter,  Frances, 
entered  through  the  front  door.  Little 
Frances  Blasengame  had  been  begging 
her  mother  to  visit  Santa  Claus  if  they 
saw  him,  and  she  had  spotted  him 
from  across  the  street.  When  they 
entered  the  bank,  the  guns  were 
already  showing.  Mrs.  Blasengame 
grabbed  Frances  and  started  for  the 
front  door  but  encountered  one  of 
Santa’s  “helpers”  with  a gun  in  each 
hand  blocking  the  door.  This  caused 
her  to  push  her  crying  daughter 
toward  the  rear  of  the  bank,  through 
the  screen  door,  and  into  the  alley. 

Mrs.  Blasengame  and  Frances  ran 
directly  to  the  police  station,  where 
they  announced,  “They’re  robbing  the 
bank!”  Within  a few  minutes,  word  of 
the  robbery  had  spread  throughout 
downtown  Cisco,  and  almost  every 
man  was  either  running  to  get  a 
weapon  or  was  headed  to  the  bank 


Marshall  Ratliff,  the  Santa  Claus  bandit. 


with  gun  in  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Jewell  Poe  was  hand- 
ing over  checks,  bonds  and  cash  to 
Santa.  She  was  about  to  toss  in  several 
rolls  of  nickels  when  Santa  said,  “Let’s 
get  out  of  here.”  But  it  was  too  late. 

As  Santa  and  Poe  returned  from 
the  vault,  someone  fired  a shot 
through  one  of  the  front  windows, 
and  they  realized  the  robbery  had 
been  discovered.  Hill  fired  four  shots 
in  the  air  to  warn  the  newcomers  that 
they  were  armed,  but  a barrage  of 
shots  rang  out  nonetheless. 

By  then,  Police  Chief  G.E.  Bedford 
had  officers  stationed  in  the  alley. 
Fortunately,  Alex  Spears  had  led  a drive 
among  merchants  to  buy  police  special 
arms  “just  in  case”  of  a bank  robbery. 
He  ended  up  being  a “civic  Christmas 
present”  to  the  police  that  day.  Bedford 
carried  a shotgun  merchants  had  given 
him.  Clerks  in  the  hardware  stores  had 
snatched  rifles  and  shotguns  off  racks 
and  passed  them  to  customers.  Cisco 
citizens  were  getting  an  opportunity  to 
relive  the  “Old  West,”  of  which  most  of 
them  had  only  heard  from  stories  of 
their  ancestors.  Showing  no  fear,  they 
possessed  an  “aire  of  gaiety”  in  catch- 
ing the  criminals  in  the  act. 

The  robbers,  desperate  to  escape, 
were  shooting  out  the  back  windows 
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Robert  Hill 


and  door  to  clear  the  alley.  Alex 
Spears,  lunging  out  the  back  door,  was 
hit  in  the  jaw  with  a bullet.  While  the 
robbers  tried  to  herd  a number  of  peo- 
ple into  the  car,  Marion  Olsen  and 
Oscar  Cliett  were  shot.  The  two  chil- 
dren, Laverne  and  Emma  May,  were 
ordered  to  get  on  the  fender,  in  the  rob- 
bers’ last-ditch  effort  to  stop  the  shoot- 
ing. The  girls  refused  to  do  so  and 
were  eventually  shoved  into  the  car. 

When  Santa  came  through  the 
back  door,  Police  Chief  Bedford  and 
Officer  George  Carmichael  advanced 
their  positions.  Bedford’s  shotgun 
jammed,  and  he  became  a perfect  tar- 
get. Just  as  he  fired,  he  was  hit  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  ground,  fatally  wounded. 

The  bank  emptied  quickly.  Davis 
was  hit  by  a shotgun  blast  as  he  left, 
and  Officer  Carmichael  was  hit  by  a 
bullet  as  well.  In  the  car,  Davis  was 
passed  out  in  the  back  seat  with 
Emma  May  and  Ratliff,  and  Helms 
and  Laverne  were  in  the  front  seat 
with  Hill  driving.  Much  of  the  shoot- 
ing stopped  when  individuals  realized 
the  children  were  hostages. 

Even  so,  R.L.  Day  stuck  a shotgun 
in  Hill’s  face  as  he  was  starting  the  car, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. He  did  not  know  how  to  make 
an  automatic  weapon  fire.  As  the  car 


Louis  Davis 


started  moving,  Postman  Coldwell  hit 
a tire  with  one  or  two  bullets.  Despite 
the  flat  tire,  the  Buick  headed  south 
with  a dozen  or  so  pursuers  on  foot. 

Inside  the  car,  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  set  in.  Davis  was  lifeless, 
and  Santa  had  been  hit  in  the  chin 
with  a bullet.  The  robbers  then 
discovered  the  gasoline  gauge  was  on 
empty,  so  they  stopped  to  comman- 
deer an  Oldsmobile  from  a family 
driving  through  town.  Their  attempt 
failed,  however,  when  the  car’s  owner 
took  off  with  the  keys  to  the  ignition. 
By  then,  the  robbers’  situation  was 
grim.  A posse  was  bearing  down  on 
them,  Davis  was  near  dead  (he  died 
later  in  a hospital),  they  had  a near 
empty  gas  tank,  a flat  tire  and  no  sack 
of  money  (they  had  transferred  it  into 
the  Oldsmobile).  Surprisingly,  they 
were  able  to  pull  away  and  finally 
drove  the  car  into  a thicket. 

The  robbers  took  off  on  foot, 
leaving  the  girls  in  the  car.  Before  long, 
a posse  of  angry  citizens  found  the 
girls,  and  neither  had  been  hurt.  In  the 
end,  Laverne  was  the  one  person  who 
was  able  to  identify  Santa  Claus  as 
Marshall  Ratliff.  She  remembered  him 
because  her  mother  had  purchased  a 
cafe  from  his  mother,  and  they  had 
eaten  together  on  several  occasions. 


Henry  Helms 


It  took  several  days  and  the 
promise  of  a $5,000  reward  to  appre- 
hend the  bandits.  They  were  spotted  by 
plane  the  Thursday  morning  following 
the  robbery  and  were  apprehended  later 
that  day.  An  Eastland  County  grand 
jury  promptly  returned  armed  robbery 
and  murder  charges  against  Ratliff,  Hill 
and  Helms.  Ratliff  and  Helms  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  Hill  was  sentenced 
to  99  years  in  the  penitentiary  (from 
where  he  escaped  three  times).  Ratliff 
was  hung  by  an  angry  mob  before  his 
scheduled  execution. 

What  began  as  a comedy  of 
errors,  turned  into  a bloody  disaster 
that  left  six  dead.  Over  the  years,  the 
story  of  the  Santa  Claus  Bank 
Robbery  became  a part  of  West  Texas 
lore.  In  1946,  the  Texas  State  Histori- 
cal Commission  placed  an  official 
medallion  on  the  bank  building, 
making  it  a state  historic  shrine.  OH 

Pat  Ellebracht  graduated  from  Texas 
Tech  Uitiversity  in  19J4  with  art 
MBA,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
college  business  teacher.  In  1996, 
he  was  awarded  emeritus  status  after 
29  years  of  teaching  at  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University  ( now 
Truman  State  University). 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


By  Ian  Moncrief-Scott 

Languishing  in  the  azure  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  picturesque  Ionian  Isles 
seem  an  unlikely  venue  for  vast  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  spread  of  Mexican 
dollars.  Undoubtedly,  early  links  with 
Venice  helped,  but  the  influences  of 
France,  Turkey,  Britain  and,  ultimately, 
Greece  have  left  indelible  marks. 

In  1814,  occupying  French  forces 
abandoned  Corfu,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Soon  after 
Napoleonic  collapse,  Ionia  found  itself 
hosting  a “protector,”  a Lord  High 
Commissioner,  courtesy  of  Great 
Britain.  Currants  and  olive  oil 
provided  an  economic  backbone. 
Currency  was  mainly  coin, 
comprising  silver  dollars  and 
Mexican  and  Maria-Theresa  thalers. 
By  1825,  Britain  sought  to  determine 
sterling  as  the  unifying  standard. 

Credit  hardly  existed  in  this 
agricultural  community.  Poor,  unorga- 
nized peasants  suffered  harshly  under 
the  dominance  of  monopolistic 
merchants.  Meager  loans  demanded 
usurious  interest.  A cash  society 
created  other  problems.  Lord  Nugent, 
The  High  Commissioner,  remarked, 
“the  keeping  and  secreting  in  private 


houses  numerous  and  sometimes  vast 
amounts  of  specie,  which  occasioned 
frequent  predatory  and  frightful  incur- 
sions from  the  Barbarians  of  Albania.” 

Commodity  prices  plummeted  in 
the  early  1830s  through  gold 
standard’s  return,  creating  massive 
deflation.  Former  French  occupiers  had 
wreaked  a legacy  of  havoc  on  indige- 
nous output  by  squandering  huge 
swathes  of  life-preserving  olive  groves 
and  currant  bushes  for  firewood. 
Farmers  neared  ruin,  as  25-30  percent 
interest  rates  were  commonplace. 

Lord  Nugent  had  a plan.  Gold 
and  silver  hoards  must  be  enticed  into 
the  open.  He  established  a £35,000 
fund  with  an  interest  rate  of  six 
percent  for  farming  loans  ahead  of 
harvest.  It  was  a huge  success,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  merchants  and 
moneylenders.  Inspired,  he  pursued 
the  notion  of  a national  fund  and  even 
a local  paper  currency.  This  would 
stimulate  movement  of  capital  and 
safely  reward  the  Treasury. 

But  London  scorned  the  concept. 
The  Lord’s  commissioners  declared  it 
“would  most  particularly  and 
decidedly  object  to  a British  govern- 
ment being  considered  in  many  ways 
responsible  for  any  description 


of  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands.” 
Lord  Nugent  resigned. 

Mindful  of  his  predecessor’s 
mistakes,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  assumed 
the  reins  of  power.  He  abandoned  the 
national  loan  scheme  and  was  careful 
not  to  be  drawn  into  the  rows. 

Eventually,  life  on  the  islands 
mellowed  his  demeanor.  Sir  Douglas 
issued  the  vital  recommendation  for  a 
United  Ionian  States  Bank,  with 
powers  for  agricultural  loans,  pawn- 
broking and  deposit  taking.  This  time, 
London  was  more  responsive.  Perhaps 
competitive  threats  of  proposed  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta  Banks  helped. 

Subscription  of  4,000  £25  shares 
was  planned  for  Island  launch  in 
1837.  Local  government  would  hold 
one  sixth,  in  return  for  a 
proportionate  right  to  appoint 
directors.  Response  was  poor,  and  the 
project  immediately  died. 

But  revival  was  equally  swift. 
London  became  the  focus  for  capital 
search.  Ionian  State’s  London  agent, 
Sir  Alexander  Wood,  formulated 
proposals  for  the  Ionian  State  Bank. 

Start-up  capital  was  again 
£100,000  in  £25  shares,  and  the  bank 
was  to  be  prescribed  under 
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ON  THE  IONIAN  ISLES 


Ionian  State  law  with  limited  liability. 
Key  was  the  growing  trade  with 
Britain.  “The  Ionian  Islands  are  so 
advantageously  situated  with  respect 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Levant  that  the  operations  of 
the  bank  are  capable  of  easy  and 
advantageous  extension  over  a wide 
range,  and  thus  the  project 
established  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  and  important  undertaking,” 
heralded  the  glowing  prospectus. 

New  offices  at  Aldermanbury, 
London  quickly  bore  the  minute 
book’s  first  entry.  On  March  i,  1839, 
it  reported  that  “the  sum  of  £14,000 
was  lent  to  Messrs.  John  Wright  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  at  five  percent  on  the 
security  of  Florida  bonds,  the  loan 
subject  to  the  call  for  payment  at  a 
fortnight’s  notice.” 

Later  that  month,  two  envoys, 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  and  Mr.  S.  Ward,  were 
dispatched  to  Corfu.  Their  mission  was 
to  smooth  operations  and  report 
progress.  Early  news  was  not  good,  and 
opposition  was  formidable.  Though 
this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bank, 
anti-British  sentiment  was  growing. 
The  Ionian  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Formative  months  at  the  bank 
had  been  rough,  but  an  ingenious 


solution  was  at  hand.  Since  the 
former  legislative  authority  enacted  an 
1837  law  for  a local  bank  which  had 
failed,  the  two  men  successfully  lob- 
bied that  a new  local  institution 
should  be  automatically  approved. 

On  October  23,  1939,  the 
Ionian  Bank,  having  lost  the  word 
“State”  during  Senate  debate,  finally 
emerged  as  a joint  stock  company. 
Interestingly,  the  name  change  did  not 
appear  in  the  minute  book. 

Exclusive  rights  for  note  issue 
were  granted  for  20  years,  and 
operations  commenced.  All  was  now 
in  place. 

The  minutes  of  December  30, 
1839  recorded  that  “£5,000  in  British 
specie  be  sent  out  to  Corfu  by  the 
Packet  of  the  18th  January  and  that 
Mr.  Ward  be  authorized  to  issue  drafts 
on  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  £10,000.” 

On  March  2,  1840,  the  bank 
opened  in  Corfu.  Zante  followed  on 
May  18,  and  Kephalonia  by  August 
10  that  year. 

This  “infant  institution,”  as  it  was 
known  in  memoranda  of  the  day 
between  London  and  the  islands, 
suffered  much  petty  and  vindictive 
opposition.  Local  prejudice  coupled 
with  political  unrest  continued.  It  was 


hardly  surprising  that  the  local 
treasurer  general  was  particularly 
difficult.  Until  the  bank’s  launch  and 
despite  being  a public  servant,  he  had 
provided  private  loans  and  deposits, 
using  the  local  military  safe.  In  time, 
the  bank  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  improvements  it  had 
brought  to  the  islands,  and  opposition 
evaporated. 

However,  the  bank  still  did  not 
have  the  necessary  status  in  England. 
Despite  the  deed  of  settlement,  which 
had  permitted  operations  in  the 
islands,  no  such  rights  existed  in  Great 
Britain  until  a royal  charter  arrived  in 
January  1844.  After  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Ionian  Bank’s  royal 
charter  is  listed  third. 

Early  years  continued  to  be 
eventful,  as  the  bank  financed  growing 
trade  between  the  islands  and  Britain. 
Currency  fluctuation  provided  an  imme- 
diate danger.  With  Mexican  dollars  flow- 
ing freely  through  the  islands,  a devalua- 
tion in  1844  was  met  by  a branch  bank 
inspector’s  instruction  that  “all  his  pay- 
ments must  be  in  the  sterling  value  and 
that  in  discounting  any  bills  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  them  payable  in  sterling 
and  to  keep  as  small  a stock  of  Mexican 
dollars  as  possible.” 
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Business  development  continued, 
with  agencies  in  Patras  and  Athens,  to 
handle  to  growing  ties  with  Greece. 
Agents  were  appointed  in  Trieste  and 
Venice,  and  correspondent  relation- 
ships grew  across  Europe. 

Political  upheaval  reigned  in 
Europe  in  1848.  Loyal  merchants 
narrowly  avoided  a run  on  the 
Kephalonia  branch.  A mob  attacked 
Patras,  only  to  be  repulsed  thanks  to 
HMS  Spitfire,  Royal  Navy.  The  crop 
failure  in  1851  caused  widespread  panic 
in  Corfu,  wiping  out  several  merchants. 

A similar  1857  run  and  the  loss  of 
the  currant  harvest  in  Zante  and 
Kephalonia  were  successfully  weath- 
ered. The  bank’s  esteem  grew. 
A 20-year  licence  extension  rewarded 
its  care.  Under  the  permit,  the  bank 
inspector  and  the  chief  manager  had 


to  reside  permanently  in  Corfu. 
Now  the  bank  was  their  own. 

Great  Britain  gave  up  her 
suzerainty  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  in  1864.  A new 
charter  changed  the  bank  to  Societe 
Anonyme,  and  the  government 
assumed  debt  responsibilities. 
Agencies  in  Athens  and  Patras  devel- 
oped into  formal  branches,  and  in 
1873,  Athens  became  headquarters. 

With  the  drachma  as  the  currency 
of  Greece  and  the  bank  still  able  to  issue 
its  own  notes,  friction  was  inevitable. 

J.  Eloratio  Lloyd  resolved  the 
conflict  following  lengthy  and  delicate 
discussions.  The  bank  would  retain  its 
monopoly  in  the  islands  and  could 
expand  into  Greece,  provided  the 
National  Bank  consented  to  any  new 
branch  where  it  already  had  a presence. 


Relations  flourished  and  were 
strengthened  to  repel  the  Greek 
government’s  declaration  that  it  would 
issue  notes  itself.  Within  a week  it  with- 
drew. By  granting  the  banks  increased 
note-issuing  powers  and  removing 
obligations  to  redeem  notes  in  specie, 
the  government  gained  a loan  of 
21,000,000  drachmas.  Now  the  bank’s 
notes  were  legal  tender. 

Cautiously,  the  bank  increased  its 
business.  This  prudence  was  to  pay  divi- 
dends when  the  Greek  government  twice 
in  seven  years  suspended  cash  payments. 

Meanwhile,  in  Britain,  the  bank 
decided  to  change  to  a joint  stock 
company,  and  in  1883,  surrendered  its 
royal  charter. 

The  bank  retained  its  Greek 
charter  until  1905,  although  an  1880 
law  did  remove  its  note-issuing 
monopoly  in  the  islands.  But,  for  the 
first  time,  as  a bank  of  issue,  the  Ion- 
ian Bank  now  equaled  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece.  However,  the  eupho- 
ria looked  short  lived.  Over  the  com- 
ing years,  the  National  Bank  of  Greece 
pressed  hard  to  drive  political  will  to 
cancel  dual-issuing  authority.  In  1902, 
a strong  bank  team  went  to  lobby  for 
a renewal  of  its  powers.  Opposition 
was  formidable,  and  the  venture 
seemed  lost  before  it  commenced. 

With  the  support  of  Sir  Edwin 
Egerton,  British  Minister  in  Greece, 
and  the  bank’s  overwhelming  esteem 
in  the  islands,  rhey  beat  the  odds. 
A royal  decree  sealed  rights  for 
another  15  years  maximum.  Though 
the  bank  did  try  to  sell  the  issue  rights 
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“Societe  Cooperative  de  Consommation  des  Fonctionnaires  du  Gouvernement”  certificate,  ipio. 


to  the  national  bank  before  maturity,  a 
forceful  Greek  shareholder  revolt 
ensured  they  remained  for  the  term. 

With  the  impending  loss  of 
profitable  note  issue,  new  markets 
needed  to  be  found.  Egypt  was  chosen 
because  many  Greeks  lived  there  and 
it  was  a short  southward  journey. 
More  importantly,  the  cotton  trade 
boomed.  A branch  opened  in  Alexan- 
dria in  1907,  and  despite  some 
difficult  years  due  to  the  unpredictable 
reliance  on  the  single  crop  of  cotton, 
the  bank  prospered. 

Crop  movement  and  cultivation 
became  specialist  areas  of  investment. 
Buying  and  selling  formed  important 
income,  especially  as  the  bank  pre- 
tended to  be  only  an  agent.  By  the 
1 920s,  the  bank  was  the  leading  insti- 
tution handling  cotton  arrival  in 
Alexandria. 

Two  world  wars  tested  the  bank. 
Although  London  had  frozen  all 
liquid  assets,  the  Bank  of  England  did 
help  offset  the  withdrawal  panic 
sweeping  Greece  by  honoring  due 
bills.  Throughout  the  conflict,  the 
bank  helped  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans, 
and  even  Turkey’s  war  with  Greece 
had  little  impact. 

In  1922,  the  Ionian  Bank 
acquired  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York’s  branch  in 
Constantinople.  Even  with  hopes  that 
when  peace  returned  it  would 
support  business  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  it  closed  seven  years  later. 

A venture  into  Cyprus  proved 
much  more  successful.  The  Ionian 


Bank  was  the  first  British  bank  in  the 
country,  and  five  branches  quickly 
spanned  the  island. 

During  1938,  the  bank  formed 
the  Ionian  Insurance  Company  and 
began  to  acquire  Banque  Populaire,  of 
Greece’s  “Big  Live.”  But  Germans  and 
Italians  had  other  ideas,  and  bank 
assets  were  sequestrated.  Banque 
Populaire  became  Italian,  and  German 
insurance  companies  swallowed  the 
Ionian  arm.  Many  branches  were 
physically  damaged. 

Although  Greek  business  stood 
still,  the  remarkable  forethought  of 
the  Egyptian  venture  proved  lifesav- 
ing. British  guarantees  for  the  cotton 
crop  and  huge  Allied  military 
spending  surged  the  market. 

Hostilities  ceased.  The  Ionian 
ventures  were  successfully  disentan- 


gled, but  the  old  drachma  was 
destroyed.  The  new  drachma  replaced 
50,000,000  old  ones,  and  the 
economy  struggled. 

By  1952,  normality  had  begun  to 
return,  bolstered  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Greece’s  bold  fiscal  initiatives. 

Today,  despite  becoming  the 
Ionian  and  Popular  Bank  of  Greece  SA 
in  February  1958,  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  Alpha  Bank  AE  of  Athens  has 
condemned  the  name  to  the  mists  of 
time.  The  London  branch  of  the 
Ionian  Bank  was  bought  by  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Greece  and  opened  as  a 
full  branch  in  April  2000.  QD 

Ian  Moncrief-Scott  is  the  Media 
Director  of  the  International  Bond  & 
Share  Society  and  a Financial  History 
contributing  writer. 
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By  John  and  Nancy  Wilson 

Collecting  United  States 
paper  money  has  never  been  more  pop- 
ular than  it  is  today.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  many  specialized  books  and 
articles  being  published  which  detail 
the  fascinating  history  behind  issues 
that  were,  even  a decade  ago,  obscure 
and  difficult  to  understand.  While  most 
people  believe  that  our  federal  paper 
money  began  in  the  Civil  War  era,  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  earliest  federally 
backed  currency  traces  its  origins 
to  another  war  — the  War  of  1812. 

The  government  originally 
intended  to  use  these  early  notes  solely 
for  loans,  but  they  began  to  circulate 
because  they  were  receivable  for  taxes, 
duties  and  debts  due  the  government. 
However,  although  these  notes 
circulated  like  money,  they  were  not 
payable  on  demand  in  coin,  and 
Congress  rejected  the  proposal  to  give 
them  “legal  tender”  status. 


In  early  1812,  the  government 
debt  was  reduced  from  $75  million  to 
$45  million,  but  further  reductions 
were  needed.  It  was  thought  that 
placing  additional  bond  issues  up  for 
sale  would  not  generate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  Treasury,  and  credit 
from  the  First  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  was 
not  available  because  it  had  gone  out 
of  business  the  previous  year. 
Therefore,  Treasury  Secretary  Albert 
Gallatin  recommended  the  issuance  of 
Treasury  notes  on  May  14,  1812. 

Gallatin  submitted  his  proposal 
to  Langdon  Cheves,  House  Chairman 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
with  the  following  recommendations: 

1)  Treasury  notes  issued  should  not 
exceed  $4.9  million 

2)  They  should  bear  5V5  percent 
interest  a year 

3)  They  should  become  payable  to 
the  Treasury  one  year  after  the 
date  of  their  respective  issues 

4)  In  the  meanwhile,  they  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  all 


duties,  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 

United  States. 

Gallatin  did  not  propose  that  the 
notes  should  be  fundable  in  the  loan 
which  they  were  intended  to  reinforce. 

The  bill  met  much  opposition 
when  it  came  up  for  passage  on  June 
16,  1812,  probably  because  the  notes 
would  not  be  equal  in  value  to  gold  and 
silver.  Some  also  thought  the  banks, 
merchants  and  populace  had  no  faith 
in  paper  money,  as  many  of  them  prob- 
ably suffered  through  the  “continental 
currency”  fiasco  some  37  years  before. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  said  the 
notes  would  be  better  than  specie,  as 
they  would  bear  interest  for  holders. 
On  June  17,  1812,  one  day  before  war 
was  declared  with  Great  Britain,  85 
yeas  and  41  nays  were  heard  in  the 
House.  The  bill  passed  in  the  Senate 
on  June  26,  1812,  and  it  became  law 
four  days  later. 

There  were  a total  of  five  different 
issues  with  denominations  between  $3 
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and  Si,ooo,  but  not  all  issues  con- 
tained all  denominations.  All  of  the 
notes  were  produced  by  Murray, 
Draper,  Fairman  & Co.,  one  of  eight 
bank  note  companies  that  formed  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  in 
1858.  The  Act  of  June  30, 1812  autho- 
rized $5  million  in  5.4  percent  Treasury 
notes  in  denominations  of  $100  and 
$1,000.  The  Act  of  February  25,  1813 
authorized  the  same  amounts  as  the 
June  30  law,  and  they  were  used  to 
redeem  the  earlier  issue.  The  Act  of 
March  4,  1814  authorized  $10  million 
in  denominations  of  $20,  $50  and 
$100,  which  again  were  used  to  pay  off 
the  earlier  issues.  Still  finding  the  Trea- 
sury broke  and  in  need  of  funds,  an  Act 
of  December  26,  1814  authorized  $7.5 
million  in  issues  along  with  another  $3 
million  in  lieu  of  various  bond  issues 
that  were  unsalable.  The  last  Act  of 
February  24,  1815  authorized  $25  mil- 
lion to  finally  pay  off  the  war  debt. 

The  1815  notes  circulated  as 
money  and  were  referred  to  as  “small 


Treasury  notes.”  These  notes  bore  no 
interest  and  were  fundable  into  seven 
percent  stock.  The  $100  and  higher 
denomination  notes  (only  the  $100 
notes  were  used)  bore  5.4  percent  inter- 
est and  were  fundable  into  six  percent 
bonds.  The  small  denomination  notes 
(below  $100)  were  always  in  great 
demand  and  actually  sold  for  a pre- 
mium of  up  to  four  percent.  Denomi- 
nations of  $100  and  greater  were, 
depending  on  the  economy,  depreciated 
up  to  10  percent.  The  total  amount  of 
the  five  issues  was  $55.5  million, 
of  which  $36,680,794  was  issued. 

All  of  the  issues  were  signed  by 
people  designated  by  the  President. 
They  were  remunerated  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  for  each  100  notes  signed. 
The  Commissioners  of  Loans  for  the 
state  in  which  the  notes  were  respec- 
tively made  payable  then  counter- 
signed the  notes.  After  the  President 
approved  them,  the  Treasury  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  borrow  money 
upon  the  security  of  the  notes. 


The  notes  were  then  paid  to  such 
banks  that  would  give  the  government 
credit  for  them  at  par. 

Today,  most  of  the  existing 
Treasury  notes  from  the  1812-1815 
issues  are  either  proof  or  remainder. 
Proof  notes  were  used  by  banks  or 
government  agencies  to  help  them 
detect  counterfeits,  and  remainders 
had  not  been  countersigned  (so  they 
were  never  released  for  actual  circula- 
tion). Countersigned  notes  are 
extremely  rare,  and  are  in  great 
demand  whenever  they  appear  in 
auctions  or  private  sales,  since  most  of 
them  had  been  brought  in  for  redemp- 
tion and  destroyed  after  the  war  ended 
in  December  1814.  OO 


John  and  Nancy  Wilson  are  collectors, 
authors,  exhibitors  and  researchers  of 
early  American  fiscal  documents. 
They  have  been  involved  in  collecting 
for  more  than  30  years. 
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By  Sanford  J.  Mock 

This  article  concludes  our  three  part 
series  on  the  French  attempt  to  build 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  first  two 
installments,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  attempted 
to  connect  the  world  via  the  isthmus 
of  Panama.  In  the  end,  his  mission 
was  unsuccessful,  as  engineering  and 
financial  disasters  caused  his  com- 
pany, the  Campagnie  Universelle  du 
Canal  Interoceanique,  to  fail  in  1889. 

When  the  Compagnie  Universelle 
collapsed,  so  did  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
He  cooperated  as  best  he  could  with 
the  company’s  liquidators  for  a few 
weeks.  Then  he  retired  to  La  Ches- 
naye,  his  small  countryside  estate. 

The  man  who  had  been  a 
vigorous,  alert,  inspiring  leader  only  a 


month  before,  a man  of  phenomenal 
energy  for  his  83  years,  was  now  a 
broken  spirit.  He  became  a feeble  old 
man,  sinking  rapidly  into  senility. 

De  Lesseps  might  have  been  left 
to  die  in  peace,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  anger  of  disappointed 
investors  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
French  image  demanded  satisfaction. 

The  quest  for  a scapegoat  gath- 
ered momentum  in  1890  with  the 
publication  by  one  Edward  Drumont 
of  a scurrilous  and  sensational  attack 
on  the  Compagnie  Universelle  and 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

“This  scoundrel  is  allowed  to  walk 
about  like  a triumphant  hero.  The  poor 
devil  who  steals  a loaf  of  bread  is 
dragged  before  the  judge  of  a criminal 


court.  But  no  one  has  started  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  swallowing  up  of 
almost  a billion  and  a half  francs.  Not 
once  has  this  man  been  asked,  ‘What 
have  you  done  with  our  money?’” 

The  clamor  raged.  The  newspa- 
pers and  a group  of  deputies  demanded 
a government  investigation.  In  1891, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  brought  charges 
of  fraud  against  Ferdinand,  and  sons 
Charles  and  Victor,  plus  other  directors 
and  company  officers. 

Charles  de  Lesseps  requested  and 
was  granted  the  right  to  serve  as  his 
father’s  deputy.  Biographer  Gerstle 
Mack  wrote,  “The  old  man  was  not 
molested  again.  While  he  dreamed 
away  his  last  years  in  front  of  the  fire 
at  La  Chesnaye,  serenely  unaware  of 
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rhe  sordid  bedlam  broken  loose  in  Paris,  the  son  shouldered  his 
father’s  burden  of  disgrace  as  well  as  his  own.” 

The  trials  dragged  on  for  the  next  18  months.  The  Advocate 
General  was  determined  to  get  a conviction  to  satisfy  the  angry  pub- 
lic. The  attempt  to  build  the  canal,  he  told  the  jury,  was  the  “great- 
est fraud  of  modern  times...  You  must  not  hesitate  to  punish  these 
criminals  who,  in  order  to  line  their  own  pockets  with  millions,  have 
had  recourse  to  every  maneuver,  every  fraud...  I demand  the  most 
severe  penalty.” 

Ferdinand  and  son  Charles  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  a fine  of  3,000  francs.  The  father  was  left  in 
uncomprehending  tranquility  at  La  Chesnaye  on  the  grounds  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  expired. 

Charles  had  to  serve  six  months  before  being  released  in  1893 
due  to  ill  health.  But  his  humiliation  was  not  ended.  Ffe  was  expelled 
from  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a couple  of  years  later  was  asked  to 
pay  a fine  of  900,000  francs.  He  offered  a smaller  amount,  in  fact 
everything  he  had.  This  was  refused,  and  he  fled  to  London  to  avoid 
further  imprisonment. 

In  the  middle  of  this  saga  of  persecution,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
having  just  passed  his  89th  birthday,  died  at  La  Chesnaye.  It  was 
December  7,  1894. 

A bitter  irony  is  that  the  old  man  passed  not  knowing  that  a canal 
would  be  completed,  and  that  it  would  be  built  by  America  using  the 
very  plan  that  de  Lesseps  had  rejected  25  years  earlier. 

The  proposal  using  locks,  made  to  Le  Societe  de  Paris  in  1879  by 
engineer  Adolph  Godin  de  Lepinay,  would  be  adopted  almost  down 
to  the  last  detail  10  years  after  de  Lesseps’  death.  When  he  died,  one 
Paris  newspaper  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  kinder  if  Le  Grand 
Francais  had  departed  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Madame  de  Lesseps 
penned  an  emotional  reply: 

I read  in  your  newspaper  a few  lines  to  the  effect  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  lived  some  weeks  too  long.  I will  not  protest 
against  this  unchristian  sentiment,  except  to  say  that  its  author 
can  have  given  no  thought  to  the  wife  and  children  who  deeply 
love  and  revere  this  old  man,  and  to  whom  his  life,  however 
frail  it  may  be,  is  more  precious  than  anything  in  the  world. 

It  is  no  crime  to  grow  old.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
another  man  who,  having  accomplished  all  that  he  did, 
would  have  retired  from  the  world  with  empty  hands,  mak- 
ing no  provision  for  the  future  of  his  large  family  — 
a sacrifice  in  which  I as  well  as  my  children  take  pride. 

By  this  time,  the  family,  who  some  people  still  thought  amassed 
millions  from  Compagnie  Universelle,  was  so  poor  that  funeral 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Suez  company. 
They  also  voted  a pension  for  Madame  de  Lesseps,  without  which  she 
would  have  been  destitute. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi” — thus  passeth  the  glory  of  the 
world.  HU 

Sanford  ].  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice  President  at  PaineWebber  and  a 
collector  of  financial  documents. 


TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  much  do  you  know 
about  financial  history  f 

1 . Daily  volume  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
now  routinely  approaches  or  surpasses  the  one  bil- 
lion share  mark.  How  many  shares  were  traded  on 
the  lowest  volume  day  in  NYSE  history? 

2.  Alan  Greenspan  is  the  13  th  and  present  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Who  was  the  first 
to  hold  that  position? 

3.  The  first  salaried  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  James  J.  Needham.  Who 
was  the  first  salaried  chairman  on 

the  American  Stock  Exchange? 

4.  What  financial  device  did  E.A.  Calahan 
patent  in  1867? 

5.  The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  consists  of  30 
stocks.  How  many  companies  make  up  the  Dow 
Jones  Transportation  Average  and  the  Dow  Jones 
Utility  Average? 

6.  Social  Security  taxes  are  paid  on  the  first  $76,200 
of  income  for  the  year  2000.  In  2001,  Social 
Security  taxes  will  be  collected  on  what  amount 
of  income? 

7.  The  original  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
consisted  of  12  companies  when  created  in  1896. 
Today,  only  one  company  from  the  original  list 
remains.  Name  the  company. 

8.  What  event  in  1835  forced  all  but  three  of  New 
Yorks  City’s  26  fire  underwriters  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy? 

9.  Years  before  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
was  created,  Charles  H.  Dow  attempted  to  track 
the  market  by  what  means? 

10.  The  First  Bank  of  the  U .S.  was  established 
in  1791,  and  the  Second  Bank  of  the  LJ.S. 
was  chartered  in  1816.  When  did  the  bank’s 
New  York  branch  open? 
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On  Her  Own  Ground: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Madam  C .J.  Walker 


A’Lelia  Bundles,  Scribner,  2001 
Review  by  Ellen  Jovin 


O W N G R O U N D 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

Saddam  C.  cyddalher 
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A’Lelia  Bundles 

In  the  early  2oth  century, 
a young  woman  turned  her  attention  to 
hair  care,  and  there  soon  made  her  for- 
tune. A comprehensive  new  biography 
of  entrepreneur  Madam  C.J.  Walker, 
written  by  her  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter A’Lelia  Bundles,  traces  the  remark- 
able arc  of  this  trailblazing  career. 

On  Her  Own  Ground:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Madam  C.J.  Walker  is  a 
thoroughly  humane  business  biogra- 
phy, in  which  Bundles  highlights  the 
achievements  of  her  ancestor  while  also 
repeatedly  illustrating  the  trite  but  true 
“money  isn’t  everything.”  Throughout 
the  book,  Bundles  makes  vivid  the 
experiences  of  a determined  African- 
American  woman  who  surmounted  the 
obstacles  of  poverty  and  racism  to 
become  a successful  businesswoman, 
generous  philanthropist,  and  fighter  for 
the  rights  of  black  Americans. 

Madam  Walker  began  her  life  as 
Sarah  Breedlove,  the  child  of  former 
slaves  Owen  and  Minerva  Breedlove,  in 
Delta,  Louisiana.  Born  just  before 
Christmas  1867,  she  faced  early  loss 


and  hardship  that  forced  her  to  grow  up 
fast.  Orphaned  by  age  seven,  she 
married  her  first  husband  at  14  to 
escape  an  intolerable  home  situation. 
By  20,  she  was  both  mother  and  widow. 

With  only  three  months  of  formal 
education,  she  was  ill  equipped  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  daughter,  Lelia. 
Breedlove  initially  took  a job  common 
for  many  African-American  women  of 
her  time,  that  of  laundress.  However, 
the  grueling  work,  “all  done  by  hand  in 
wooden  washtubs  and  iron  pots  of  boil- 
ing water,”  barely  supported  a subsis- 
tence lifestyle.  Breedlove  wanted  more. 

Inspiration  for  change  came 
through  problems  she  had  with  her 
hair,  which  began  breaking  and  falling 
out  while  she  was  still  a young 
woman.  “Like  most  late-i9th-century 
rural  Americans  whose  crude  homes 
lacked  indoor  plumbing,”  Bundles 
writes,  “Sarah  was  ignorant  of  the 
most  basic  hair  care  hygiene.  ...old 
wives’  tales  had  convinced  many 
women — black  and  white — that 
monthly  hair  shampoos  were  more 
than  sufficient.”  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  “rampant  scalp  disease: 
dandruff,  lice,  eczema,  fungal  infec- 
tions, alopecia  and  tetter,  a particu- 
larly pesky  form  of  psoriasis.” 

In  seeking  a solution  for  her  hair, 
Breedlove  ultimately  found  a solution 
for  her  life.  After  gaining  experience 
as  a sales  agent  for  a scalp  specialist 
and  soon-to-be  rival,  she  began  to 
market  her  own  product  to  grow  hair. 
In  1906,  she  began  advertising  as  Mrs. 
C.J.  Walker,  adopting  her  husband’s 
name  professionally.  Later  she  added 
Madam,  “a  title  long  used  by  modistes 
and  hairdressers,”  Bundles  explains, 
in  the  hope  of  “signalling]  to  her 
clients  that  she  and  her  products  were 
of  the  highest  quality.” 

Through  constant  travel,  clever 


and  prolific  advertising  campaigns,  and 
her  own  inspirational  example,  Madam 
Walker  motivated  a nationwide  sales 
force  of  women  to  improve  their  lives 
just  as  she  had  done.  By  the  start  of 
1907,  she  “could  boast  of  an  income 
greater  than  all  but  the  most  highly  paid 
American  corporate  executives,”  writes 
Bundles.  During  that  year — her  first  full 
year  on  the  road — she  took  in  $3,652, 
at  a time  when  most  black  women  were 
making  only  $8-20  per  month. 

Eventually,  Madam  Walker’s 
wealth  was  such  that  she  could  build  a 
mansion  in  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  mere  blocks  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  home.  As  Madam 
Walker’s  revenues  increased,  so  did 
her  philanthropy  and  political  influ- 
ence. She  had  the  unusual  ability  to 
work  with  leaders  across  the  political 
spectrum,  from  Booker  T.  Washington 
to  W.E.B.  Du  Bois.  Committed  to  the 
anti-lynching  movement,  she  also  gave 
generously  to  the  Indianapolis 
YMCA,  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
many  other  causes  and  institutions. 

When  Madam  Walker  died  of 
kidney  failure  at  51,  many  newspapers 
described  her  as  a millionaire.  In  real- 
ity, Bundles  says,  the  value  of  her 
estate  was  probably  closer  to 
$600,000,  without  taking  into 
account  a large  tax  liability  and  signif- 
icant outstanding  bequests.  “Just 
months  before  her  death,  she  told  a 
reporter  that  she  hoped  to  give  ‘a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  help  my  Race  fight  for 
its  rights,”’  writes  Bundles.  “Had  she 
lived  another  decade  she  undoubtedly 
would  have  fulfilled  her  wish.” 

Millionaire  or  not,  Madam 
Walker  left  behind  many  important 
legacies:  to  her  customers,  to  her 
employees,  and  to  the  many  people 
inspired  by  her  entrepreneurial  initia- 
tive and  her  moral  leadership.  HO 
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Events  Calendar 


SPRING  2001 


MARCH 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
Participants  gather  at  the  Museum  at  10  a.m.  $15  per 
person;  $10  students/seniors;  no  reservations  necessary 
for  groups  of  six  or  fewer.  This  tour  runs  every  Friday. 
(212)  908-4110. 

Metal  Money  in  African  Art.  Narrated  slide  presentation 
by  Francine  Farr,  curator  of  the  John  B.  Henry  Collection 
of  African  currency.  The  Schomburg  Center  for  Research 
in  Black  Culture,  American  Negro  Theater,  515  Malcolm 
X Blvd. , Harlem,  NY.  6 p.m.  Free.  (212)  908-4110. 

African  Art  Center  Tour.  Reserved  tour  of  “African 
Forms,”  an  exhibition  on  African  tools,  593  Broadway, 
NY.  2 p.m.  Free.  (212)  908-4110. 

“The  Artistry  of  African  Currency”  closes. 

APRIL 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  above. 

“MORGAN”  exhibition  opens  in  Museum  gallery. 

Great  Eastern  U.S.  Antique,  Paper  Advertising 
& Collectibles  Show,  Allentown  Fairgrounds, 

Allentown,  PA.  (908)  241-4209. 

MAY 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  above. 

Holabird  Auction,  Reno,  NV.  (775)  852-8822. 

JUNE 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  above. 

International  Paper  Money  Show,  Memphis,  TN. 

(901)  754-6118. 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Auction,  Memphis,  TN. 

(212)  943-1880. 


continued  from  page  23 

rising  incomes  and  living  standards, 
was  sufficient  to  discourage  all  classes 
from  rocking  the  boat.  On  a wider 
scale,  a global  upward  trend  in 
industrial  growth  and  income,  and  a 
pattern  of  dispersed  trade  fluctua- 
tions, made  the  job  of  fine  tuning  eas- 
ier, and  excesses  tended  to  self-correct. 

In  their  tight  knit  fraternity, 
central  banks  cooperated  for  the  sake  of 
longer-term  self-interest.  The  four  key 
nations  — Britain,  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  States  — provided  a 
core  of  stability.  Their  joint  efforts 
managed  to  keep  in  check  both  infla- 
tion and  asset-price  bubbles.  On  the 
other  side  of  that  fence,  19th  century 
speculators,  unlike  today’s  counter- 
parts, were  more  restrained,  and  inhib- 
ited by  expectations  of  stability.  None 
would  have  presumed  to  challenge  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  George  Soros  did 
in  1992,  or  the  Mexican  peso  in  1993, 
or  Asian  currencies  in  1997. 

A hundred  years  ago,  more 
limited  government  spending,  with 
less  monetary  expansion,  meant  less 
diverse  rates  of  global  inflation  and 
more  exchange  rate  stability. 
Also,  most  countries  did  not  even  join 
the  gold  standard  until  their  exchange 
rates  and  balances  of  payments  had 
already  stabilized.  (The  Maastricht 
Treaty  attempted  to  create  similar 
conditions  for  the  euro.)  The  world 
was  mainly  at  peace,  trade  was 
flourishing,  sterling  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  no  financial  or  political 
crisis  arose  to  test  the  viability  of  the 
gold  regime.  113 


Vaness  Drucker  is  a freelance  business 
writer  with  expertise  in  global  capital 
markets,  securities  analysis  and 
economic  issues. 
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AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


Herzog  Hollender  Phillips  & Co. 

P.O.  Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England 

Keith  Hollender,  Author  of  “Scripophily” 


Tel/  Fax  (020)  7433-3577 
hollender@dial.pipex.com 


*** 
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FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 


Finance  Area  SRL 


“Fragments  of  Financial  History” 

1 - 30035  Mirano  (Venezia)  ITALY 
Via  della  Vittoria.  19/10 
Tel./Fax:  +390  41  / 57.28.856 
E-mail:  oldpapers@financearea.it 
INTERNET  - http://www.financearea.it 


RAILS  REMEMBERED 


ANTIQUE  STOCKS  AND  BOND  CERTIFICATES 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  464 
ROSEMEAD,  CALIFORNIA  91770 
PHONE  (626)  572-0419  EVES 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  LISTING 


Robert  O.  Greenawalt 


4-4-0  American  Type 

CURATOR  AND  COLLECTOR  steam  loco 


SERVING - HISTORICALLY-MINDED  FANS  OF  FINANCIAL  RAILROADIANA 
- SELL-  BUY  - TRADE  (I  HAVE  HIGH  LEVEL  SWAPUM) 
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% ROBERT  F.  KLUGE 
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— Lit.  1980  — 

GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORIC 

ft 

PAPER  AMERICANA: 

ANTIQUE  STOCKS 

yEm 

AND  BONDS 

P.O.  BOX  155  • 

ROSELLE  PARK,  NJ  07204  • 908-241-4209 

r 

Toll  Free: 

800  717-9529 
Or  Call: 

603  882-2411 

Fax: 

603  882-4797 
E-mail: 

collect@glabarre.com 

Web  Site: 

www.glabarre.com 


GEORGE  H.  ^ 

LaBARRE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.O.  Box  746  Hollis,  N.H.  03049 


Buying  and  Selling 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  Paper  Money 
Important  Autographs  and  Quality 
Collectibles  of  all  kinds. 
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^The  Largest  Collectible  Stock  and  Bond  Inventory  in  the  World 


Gallerie  Numistoria 

Next  to  the  Paris  Stock-  Exchange 


Stocks  and  Bonds-  Modern  Coins-  Banknotes 


76,  Rue  de  Richelieu 
F-  75002-  Paris 
France 


E-mail:  gcifre@numistoria.com 
http://www.numistoria.com 
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For  more  information  concerning  the  research  and  collectible  services  of  Stock  Search  International,  Inc., 
please  call  us  at  1-800-537-4523  or  visit  our  website  at  www.stocksearchintl.com 


YOUR  OLD  STOCK  AND  BOND 
CETIFICATES  COULD  BE  REVIVED 
AS  VALUABLE  INVESTMENTS! 


ON  THE  BRINK  OF  EXTINCTION, 
STOCKS  AND  BONDS  HAVE 
BECOME  POPULAR  COLLECTIBLES! 


As  certificates  progressively  disappear  from  the  markets,  their 
historical  relevance  and  artistic 
beauty  are  gaining  popularity 
among  collectors.  Whether 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  old 
securities  as  collectible  items. 

Stock  Search  International  can 
provide  expertise  through  its 
"Old  Certificate  Collectors' 

Club"  or  Mail  Bid  Auctions. 


... 
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Stock  Search  Inti,  can: 

• Build  up  a collection 
• Appraise  your  old  certificates 
• Sell  or  Auction  your  documents 


Have  you  inherited  old  securities  or  lost  track  of  an  investment 
which  are  by  now  assumed  valueless!  Not  so  surprising  when 
considering  that  corporate  American  goes  through  2,500  name 
changes  every  year  along  with  constant  mergers,  amalgamations, 
buy-outs  and  solvent  bankruptcies.  Don't  give  up  hope!  Over  the 
past  30  years.  Stock  Search  International 
Inc.  has  helped  investors  recover  more 
than  five  million  dollars  from  certificates 
just  like  yours... 


Stock  Search  Inti,  can: 


• Research  old  investments 

• Recover  funds 

• Provide  historical  quotes 


REACH  YOUR  MARKET 

Advertise  in  Financial  History  magazine 

The  membership  magazine  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  has  become  a respected 
source  for  the  history  of  business,  commerce  and 
the  capital  markets.  It  reaches  a diverse  audience 
of  finance  professionals,  collectors  of  historical 
financial  documents  and  memorabilia,  universities 
and  libraries,  and  thousands  of  investors  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is  also  distributed 
at  more  than  10  major  conferences  and  auctions 
each  year. 

For  more  information  on  advertising 
in  Financial  History,  or  to  place  an  ad 
in  the  Spring  issue,  please  e-mail  Kristin  Richard 
at  krichard@financialhistory.org  or  call  212- 
908-4695. 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards 
Passes  • Timetables  • Etc. 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 

Tel.  (415)  586-9386 
kprag@planeteria.net 
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MUSEUM  of  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

In  association  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
is  the  only  independent  museum  dedicated  to 
capitalism,  entrepreneurship  and  free  enterprise. 
It  teaches  the  power  of  a free  market  economy 
to  better  the  financial  lives  of  individuals, 
companies  and  nations. 

The  Museum  is  located  at 
28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information, 

please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4110. 

www.financialhistory.org 


Take  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Members  receive  discounts 
on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at 
www.financialhistory.org.  Featured  in  Travel  & Leisure, 
the  Shop  offers  a wide  variety  of  financial  prints, 
books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs. 
Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order, 
call  the  Museum  Shop  at  212-908-4703 


Become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  an  Affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  rewards  its  members  at  contributing  levels 
with  all  the  benefits  of  regular  Museum  membership,  plus  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Smithsonian. 


Smithsonian  Benefits 

• 12  issues  of  Smithsonian  magazine 

• 10%  discounts  in  Museum  Shops  and  on  Smithsonian  catalog  purchases 

• 10%  discount  at  SmithsonianStore.com 

• Discount  at  the  National  Air  & Space  Museum  Wright  Place  Restaurant 

• Affiliate  membership  card 

• Advance  notice  for  seminars  and  events  in  your  area 

• Eligibility  for  member-only  travel  tours 

• Free  admission  to  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York 

Financial  History  Benefits 

• 4 issues  of  Financial  History  magazine 

• 10%  discount  in  Museum  Shop 

• Free  admission  for  you  and  your  guests  to  the  gallery 

• Membership  card 

• Advance  notice  of  Museum  events 

• Invitations  to  exhibit  openings 

• Borrowing  privileges  from  the  Museum  Library 


To  become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member,  please  send  a check  for  $150  payable  to  ''Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
Membership  Department,  26  Broadway,  Room  206,  New  York,  NY  10004.  All  but  $44  of  your  contribution  is  tax-deductible. 
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Experts  in  A Wide  Range  of  Collectibles 

R.M.  Smythe  2001 
Auction  Calendar 
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May  3,  2001 

Coins 

New  York,  NY 

Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 
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May  10,  2001 

Autographs 

New  York,  NY 

Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 
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June  2,  2001 

Photographs 

Strcisburg,  PA 

Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 
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June  15-16,  2001 

Paper  Money 

Memphis,  TN 

Consignment  deadline  May  6th. 
Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 


If  You  Are  Thinking  Of  Selling, 

You  Owe  It  To  Yourself  To  Speak  To  Us 

We’ll  do  everything  we  can  to  get  you  great  results,  and  do 
it  in  a warm,  friendly  atmosphere.  Call  and  ask  for  Stephen 
Goldsmith,  Marie  Alberti  (Antique  Stocks  & Bonds)  Jay  Erlichman,  (U.S. 
Coins),  David  Vagi  (Ancient  Coins),  Dr.  Douglas  Ball  (Confederate, 
Obsolete  and  Colonial  Currency),  and  Kevin  Foley,  Martin  Gengerke, 
Scott  Lindquist  (Federal  Currency),  Diana  Herzog,  James  Lowe, 
Sal  Alberti  (Autographs). 

We  will  be  attending  most  major  coin  and  currency  shows. 
Please  see  Scott  Lindquist  or  Kevin  Foley.  They  will  be  behind  our  table, 
buying,  selling,  and  accepting  consignments. 

Please  visit  our  gallery  at  26  Broadway,  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan’s  Financial  District,  near  the  new  home  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  soon. 


June  27, 2001 

Paper  Money 

Mail  Bid  Only  Sale 

Consignment  deadline  May  16th. 
Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 


September  14-15,  2001 
Paper  Money, 
Stocks  & Bonds 

Lancaster,  PA 

Accepting  consignments  now. 
Call  to  reserve  a catalogue  ($20) 


SOCIETY  OF 
.PAPER  MONEY 
i COLLECTORS 
' INC. 


Stephen  Goldsmith 
Scott  Lindquist 
Kevin  Foley 
members 


MEMBER 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 
800-622-1880  • 212-943-1880  • Fax:  212-908-4047 


• Established  1880 
www.smytheonIine.com 
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FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


In  association  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


Masdaq  Stock  Maty ^ 
Welcomes  ' 


he  Museum  had 


its  name  in  lights  on 
'Broadway  on  January  16,  2001,  when  it 
was  designated  an  Affiliate  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  from  the 
Nasdaq  MarketSite  in  Times  Square 


i 


26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 
toll  free  877-98-FiNANCE 
wwwTinflnrinllii<itnrv.nrff 


